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When Christians disagree 


A glance at the index to volume VII of THEOLOGY DIGEST 
(pages 191-192) is enough to show that we are interested in a better under- 
standing between Catholics and Protestants. Is it a surprise, then, that in 
this issue we present a discussion of the Roman primacy—on which sharp 
conflict is inevitable? We think that a sound attitude toward such discussions 
has been expressed by the great Protestant theoiogian, Oscar Cullmann. In 
the foreword to his book, Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr (New York: 
Meridian Books, Inc., 1958), Cullmann writes as follows: 


“This discussion must be continued in spite of the papal encyclical 
Humani Generis, and perhaps particularly as a result of it. If I am well in- 
formed, the admonitions of that document do not have in view those discussions 
with non-Roman Catholic Christians in which each side clearly represents its 
own standpoint .... I often note, in discussions between representatives of the 
various confessions, that both parties take anxious pains to speak only con- 
cerning those questions regarding which there exists a common basis of 
discussion. The other questions are studiously avoided, even though as a rule 
the conversation necessarily reaches a point where it should move on to 
precisely those other questions for which the common basis is lacking. When 
this point is reached, one should go back to the reason for this lack of a 
common basis, not . . . to fight for one’s position and not, indeed, with the 
illusory purpose of converting one’s partner, but rather to listen to him . 


‘ 


*... men on both sides have become so accustomed to the fact that 
they do not agree on their point of departure that they often consider it 
unnecessary to speak about the matter at all—and what is worse, they neglect 
even to think about it. Apart from the fact that under these circumstances such 
discussion of individual questions or doctrines as have taken place in recent 
years are more or less futile, this procedure gives rise on both sides to preju- 
dices and misunderstandings. Their removal should be our first aim, and 
indeed as much for reasons of scientific study as of faith. A resumption of the 
discussion concerning the primacy of Rome is also advisable because the 
arguments are no longer the same as they were in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries.” 
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The morality of war 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 


Hydrogen bombs, astronauts, ICBM—have they altered our 
concept of the morality of war? Father Murray believes that 
our historical moment will not discard as irrelevant the 
traditional Christian teaching on war. Calmly alert amid 

the emotionally pernicious extremes of pacifism and 
bellicism, the Church still seeks to fulfill its triple traditional 
teaching: to condemn war as evil; to limit the evils 

it entails ; and to humanize its conduct as far as possible. 


“Remarks on the Moral Problem of War,” Theological Studies, 


20 (1959), 40-61. 


| a are three distinct standpoints 
from which it is possible to launch a 
discussion of the problem of war in 
this strange and perilous age of ours. 
My initial assertion will be that it is 
a mistake to adopt any one of them 
exclusively and to carry the argument 
on to its logical conclusions. 


The three standpoints 


First, one might begin by consider- 
ing the possibilities of destruction and 
ruin, both physical and human, that 
are afforded by existent and projected 
developments in weapons technology. 
Here the essential fact is that there 
are no inherent limits to the measure 
of chaos that war might entail, 
whether by the use of nuclear arms 
or possibly by the methods of bac- 
teriological and chemical warfare. 
Carried to its logical conclusion this 
makes war a moral absurdity not to 
be justified in any circumstances to- 
day. In its most respectable form this 
position may be called relative Chris- 
tian pacifism which affirms that war 
cannot be justified because of the 
ruinous effects of today’s weapons. 
Although this is not that absolute 
pacifism which declares war intrinsi- 
cally evil, even this position, I shall 
say, is not to be squared with the 
public doctrine of the Church. 


The second standpoint looks at 
Communism as an ideology and as a 
power-system constituting the gravest 
possible menace to the moral and civ- 
ilizational values that form the basis 
of the West, considered not as a geo- 
graphical entity, but as an order of 
temporal life that has been the product 
of valid human dynamisms tempered 
by the spirit of the gospel. Such a 
basic principle leads to the idea of a 
holy or preventive war or to the con- 
clusion that, faced with so unprin- 
cipled an enemy, we must jettison 
the tradition of civilized warfare and 
be prepared to use any means that 
promise success. None of these con- 
clusions is morally acceptable. 

Third, one might argue that with 
the establishment of an international 
organization committed by its charter 
to the preservation of peace by pacific 
means, the legal foundation for war 
has disappeared. But the United Na- 
tions is not, properly speaking, a 
juridical organization with adequate 
legal authority to govern in the inter- 
national community. It is basically a 
power-organization. And its decisions, 
like those rendered by war itself, are 
natively apt to sanction injustice as 
well as justice. Therefore, the U.N. 
does not remove the legal basis for 
war nor is it clear that it can cope 
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justly and effectively with the under- 
lying causes of international conflict. 

If, therefore, one narrowly and ex- 
clusively adopts a single standpoint 
of argument, one will not find one’s 
way to an integral position. Yet all 
three standpoints mentioned do de- 
rive from real aspects of the problem 
itself ; each of them must be exploited, 
if the problem is to be understood 
fully. This is my second assertion. 
I will not develop it in detail, but 
merely suggest that there are three 
basic questions that must be explored 
and in a certain order. 


Warfare today 


The first question concerns the ex- 
act nature of the conflict which de- 
fines international life today. It is 
first because it sets the perspectives 
in which all other questions must be 
considered. Pius XII, considering war 
and its weapons in terms of the inter- 
national rupture, concluded that “‘co- 
existence in truth” is not possible, 
since there is no common acceptance 
of a “norm recognized by all as mor- 
ally obligatory and therefore inviola- 
ble.” Further the exact nature of the 
international conflict is not easily and 
simply defined. The line of rupture 
is not in the first instance geographic 
but spiritual and moral; and it runs 
through the West as well as between 
East and West. All the virtuous and 
intelligent are not on our side and 
all the evil and morally blind on the 
other. Nor is it that both East and 
West are so full of moral ambiguities 
that the line of rupture between them 
either does not exist or is impossible 
to discern. In a word, one must avoid 
both a moral simplism and a moral 
scepticism in analyzing the conflict. 

Finally, it is most important to dis- 
tinguish between the mainsprings of 
the conflict and its concrete mani- 
festations, or between superficial facts 
and underlying currents of change— 
and at the same time to relate the 
two levels of analysis. 

This method of analysis tends to 
furnish an answer to a complex of 
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questions which must be answered 
before it is possible to consider the 
more narrow problem of war. What 
precisely are the values, in what 
hierarchical scale, which today are at 
stake in the international conflict? 
What is the degree of danger in which 
they stand? What is the mode of the 
menace itself—in particular, to what 
extent is it military, and to what ex- 
tent is it posed by forms of force 
that are more subtle? If these ques- 
tions are not carefully answered, one 
will have no standard against which 
to match the evils of war. And terror, 
not reason, will command one’s judg- 
ments on the military problem. 

The second large and complex 
question concerns the means that are 
available for defense. These are as 
manifold as the aspects of the conflict. 
They extend from summit meetings 
to increased food supplies for so-called 
underdeveloped nations. All of them 
must be fully explored prior to con- 
sidering war; otherwise one can give 
no concrete meaning to the concept 
of war as the last resort (ultima 
ratio). Moreover, the value of the 
use of force, even as the last resort, 
will be either overestimated or under- 
estimated, in proportion as too much 
or too little value is attached to other 
means of sustaining and pressing the 
international conflict. 


The last resort 


The third and final question con- 
cerns the ultima ratio itself, the ar- 
bitrament of arms as the last resort. 
Here we meet a third novelty: the 
uniqueness of the present conflict 
which resides in the unparalleled 
depth of its vertical dimension ; it goes 
to the very roots of order and dis- 
order in the world—the nature of 
man, his destiny, and the meaning of 
human history. There is uniqueness, 
too, in the unprecedented scope of 
the conflict in its horizontal dimen- 
sion, given the variety of means 
whereby it may be, and is being, 
waged. A special uniqueness resides 
in the existence of the United Na- 








tions, as an arena of conflict, but also 
as an instrument of peacemaking. But 
the most striking uniqueness is in 
the present weapons of war. 

There are two subordinate ques- 
tions under this general heading of 
the nature of war today. The first 
concerns the actual state of progress 
in the technology of defensive and 
offensive weapons. The second con- 
cerns the military usefulness, for any 
intelligible military and political pur- 
poses, of the variety of weapons de- 
veloped. This latter question raises 
the issue of the strategic and tactical 
concepts that are to govern the use 
of these various weapons. The facts 
answering these questions have been 
hidden from the public to a consider- 
able extent and what is known has 
led to confusion. 


Traditional theory 


These three preliminary lines of 
inquiry must be pursued before the 
moral issues involved in warfare to- 
day can be dealt with. An initial, not 
necessarily complete, exploration is 
sufficient to suggest the outlines of 
a general moral theory. Whether 
Catholic thought can be content to 
stop with a moral theory cast simply 
in the mode of abstractness that char- 
acterizes the following propositions 
will be a further question. In stating 
the general propositions, I am under- 
taking to render the substance of the 
thought of Pius XII. 

1) All wars of aggression, whether 
just or unjust, fall under the ban of 
moral proscription. ““War of aggres- 
sion,” the term used but not defined 
by Pius, seems to stand simply as 
the contrary of a war of self-defense. 
The Pope expressly denies that re- 
course to force is “a legitimate solu- 
tion for international controversies 
and a means for the realization of 
national aspirations.” Therefore, he 
seems to deny that, at the present 
time, any nation may undertake war 
“for the redress of violated rights. 
The justness of the cause is irrelev- 
ant; . . . no individual state may 





presume to take even the cause of 
justice into its own hands.” 

If this interpretation is correct, it 
is an important modification of the 
modern scholastic doctrine, of war. 
This modification derives from the 
immeasurably increased violence of 
war today which disqualifies it as an 
apt and proportionate means for the 
resolution of international conflicts 
and even for the redress of just griev- 
ances. Second, to continue to admit 
the right of war, as an attribute of 
national sovereignty, would seriously 
block the progress of the international 
community toward the kind of juri- 
dical organization which Pius XII 
regarded as the single means for the 
outlawry of all, even defensive, war. 

Should “aggressive” war, clearly 
stigmatized as a sin by Pius, be trans- 
posed into a crime in the legal order? 
He expressly declared “modern total 
war, and ABC warfare in particular, 

. a crime worthy of the most se- 
vere national and international sanc- 
tions” when not stringently self- 
defensive. The same ought to be said 
of less violent forms of “aggressive” 
warfare. But the technical problem 
involved in the legal transcription of 
this moral principle has hitherto been 
insoluble. 


Defensive war 


2) A defensive war to repress in- 
justice is morally admissible both in 
principle and in fact. In its abstract- 
ness this principle has always formed 
part of Catholic doctrine; by its as- 
sertion the Church finds a way be- 
tween the false extremes of pacifism 
and bellicism. This principle is an 
affirmation of the Christian will to 
peace since it gives effective protec- 
tion to justice, law, and order with- 
out which there is no peace. Pius’s 
reiteration of this principle affirms 
the necessity of impeding grave injus- 
tice when no other means are possible 
lest “brutal violence and lack of con- 
science” have a free field. In his 
Christmas message of 1956 Pius 
stressed this principle : “When all the 
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possible stages of negotiation and me- 
diation are bypassed, and when the 
threat is made to use atomic arms to 
obtain concrete demands, whether 
these are justified or not, it becomes 
clear that in present circumstances 
there may come into existence in a 
nation a situation in which all hope 
of averting war becomes vain. In this 
situation a war of efficacious self- 
defense against unjust attacks, which 
is undertaken with hope of success, 
cannot be considered illicit.” These 
agonized words show the Pope’s real- 
ization that there are rulers “who 
except themselves from the elemen- 
tary laws of human society.” It can- 
not be urged therefore that all use 
of atomic weapons in war is, somehow 
in principle, evil. On the contrary, the 
Pope extended the principle of self- 
defense explicitly not only to atomic 
warfare but even to ABC warfare. 


Restricting ABC warfare 


However the use of ABC warfare 
is limited basically to situations in 
which it is indispensable for self 
defense. There are other conditions: 

1) The war must be imposed by 
an obvious and extremely grave in- 
justice. No minor infraction of rights 
will suffice. 

2) Today, with the new means of 
negotiation and arbitration, and the 
depths of agony such weapons can 
cause, war must remain the last resort. 

3) There must be a proportion, and 
in two distinct respects: a) An ade- 
quate proportion must exist between 
the damage suffered in consequence 
of the grave injustice and the damages 
that would be let loose by a war to 
repress the injustice. Pius XII laid 
some stress on the fact that the com- 
parison here must be between realities 
of the moral order, and not sheerly 
between two sets of material damage 
and loss. Pius transcended the vulgar 
pacifism of sentimentalist and mate- 
rialist inspiration that is so common 
today by stressing that there are hu- 
man goods of so high an order that 
immense sacrifices may have to be 
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borne in their defense. There are 
greater evils than the physical death 
and destruction wrought by war. 
b) There must also be a proportion 
between the evils of war and “the 
solid probability of success.” Pius 
was prompted by his awareness of the 
restiveness of the peoples who are 
presently captive under unjust rule 
and who are tempted to believe, not 
without reason, that their rescue will 
require the use of force. This estima- 
tion is not simply the statesman’s 
classical political calculus but the 
moral calculus that is enjoined in the 
traditional theory of rebellion against 
tyranny. Pius also warned of the 
tinderbox character of our world— 
a spark may set off a conflagration. 

4) Pius states the fourth tradi- 
tional principle, the limitation in the 
use of force, but with surprisingly 
less emphasis than do both Catholic 
and non-Catholic theorists. In 1954 
Pius pointed out that ABC warfare 
must be avoided if possible, or limited 
precisely to the strict needs of self- 
defense. If it escapes man’s control, 
its use is immoral for “here it is no 
longer a question of defense against 
injustice and of the necessary safe- 
guard of legitimate possessions, but 
of the annihilation, pure and simple, 
of all human life within its radius of 
action. This is not permitted on any 
account.” This is an extremely broad 
statement and pushes the question to 
an ultimate. Who would defend such 
destruction ? 

Contained in this condemnation is 
the traditional distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants. Al- 
though in earlier statements the Pope 
adverted often to “massacres of inno- 
cent victims” as standing high among 
the evils of war, here he did not ex- 
plicitly return to this principle, pos- 
sibly because he was forcing himself 
to face the desperate case. In such a 
situation in which the conscience is 
perplexed, the wise moralist is chary 
of the explicit and the nice, especially 
when the issue, as here, is one of 








social and not individual morality. 
Hardly more than a Grenzmoral is 
to be looked for or counseled. In 
fact, the whole Catholic doctrine of 
war is hardly more than a Grensz- 
moral, an effort to establish on a 
minimal basis of reason a form of 
human action, the making of war, 
that remains always fundamentally 
irrational. 


Defense preparations 


Two further propositions must be 
mentioned. The first is the legitimacy 
of defense preparations on the part 
of individual states. This right is 
based on two facts: 1) There is no 
international authority possessing a 
monopoly of the use of armed force ; 
and 2) there is the threat of “brutal 
violence and lack of conscience.” This 
general statement does not mention 
the morality of specific means of 
defense. It does not morally validate 
everything that goes on at Cape Ca- 
naveral or at Los Alamos. 

Secondly, the Pope disallowed the 
validity of conscientious objection. 
The occasion of this statement was an 
alarming impulse to pacifist move- 
ments, notably in Germany, where 
debate focused on the deposit of nu- 
clear weapons on German soil. The 
Pope’s judgment was premised on the 
legitimacy of the government, the 
democratic openness of its decisions, 
and the extremity of the historical 
necessity for making such defense 
preparations as would be adequate. 
Such a government is not acting im- 
morally and no Catholic citizen may 
appeal to his own conscience as 
ground for refusing to fulfill duties 
fixed by law. 

The foregoing may do as a state- 
ment, at least in outline, of the tra- 
ditional doctrine on war in the form 
and with the modifications given it 
by the authority of the Church today. 
At least in Catholic circles there are 
no objections to the doctrine. What is 
queried is the usefulness of the doc- 
trine, its relevance to the concrete 
actualities of our historical moment. 


I shall conclude with some comments 
on this issue. 

I think that the tendency to query 
the use of the Catholic doctrine on 
war initially arises from the fact that, 
for so long, it has not been made the 
basis for a sound critique of public 
policies and as a means for the for- 
mation of a right public opinion. For 
example, there was no sustained crit- 
icism of the policy of “unconditional 
surrender” which clearly violated the 
traditional principle of a “right in- 
tention.” Nor was any substantial 
effort made to clarify by moral judg- 
ment the thickening mood of savage 
violence that made possible the atroci- 
ties of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
traditional doctrine was irrelevant 
during World War II; but this is no 
argument against it. There is place 
for an indictment of all of us who 
failed to make the tradition relevant. 


False dilemmas 


The initial relevance of the tradi- 
tional doctrine today lies in its value 
as the solvent of false dilemmas. 
There are two extreme positions, a 
soft sentimental pacifism and a cyn- 
ical hard realism. Both of these forma- 
tive factors are condemned by the 
traditional doctrine. The problem is 
to refute by argument the false an- 
tinomy between war and morality that 
they assert is common. The more dif- 
ficult problem is to purify the public 
climate of the miasma that emanates 
from each of them and tends to 
smother the public conscience. 

A second false dilemma proposes 
either universal atomic death or com- 
plete surrender to communism. The 
Catholic mind rejects the dangerous 
fallacy involved here as a hidden ab- 
dication of moral reason, and a craven 
submission to some manner of tech- 
nological or historical determinism. 

The traditional doctrine does not 
reject these extremes as possibilities. 
The principle of proportion supports 
the recommendation of von Klause- 
witz: “We must therefore familiarize 
ourselves with the thought of an hon- 
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orable defeat.” Conversely the doc- 
trine condemns the hysteria that 
swept Washington when the Senate 
voted to deny government funds to 
anyone proposing or conducting a 
study regarding the surrender of the 
United States. The moralist, agree- 
ing with the military theorist that the 
essence of a military situation is un- 
certainty, must reckon with the pos- 
sibility of failure when he requires a 
solid probability of success for a 
legitimate use of arms. But this is a 
free, morally motivated, responsible 
decision, not that “weary resignation” 
condemned by Pius XII. 

On the contrary, the single inner 
attitude nourished by the traditional 
doctrine is a will to enforce the peace 
by arms. But this is a moral will to 
justice formed under the judgment of 
reason. Reason does not contemplate, 
as its first alternative, a surrender 
which would mean the victory of in- 
justice, an ultimate extremity beyond 
that of war itself. Similarly the con- 
trary alternative is not a general an- 
nihilation, even of the enemy. This 
would be worse than injustice; it 
would be sheer folly. Traditional doc- 
trine does not move between these 
two alternatives. While an honorable 
defeat may be morally tolerable on a 
reasonable calculus of proportionate 
moral costs, annihilation is on every 
count morally intolerable and to be 
averted at the cost of every effort the 
spirit of man can put forth. 


The terms of debate 


Precisely here the proximate and 
practical value, use, and relevance 
of the traditional doctrine begin to 
appear. Its remote value may lie in 
its service as a standard of casuistry, 
and certainly lies in its power to form 
the public conscience and to clarify 
the climate of moral opinion. But its 
proximate value resides, primarily, in 
its capacity to set the right terms for 
the rational debate on public policies 
bearing on the problem of war and 
peace in this age. In view of the 
damage caused by arguments in the 
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wrong terms, this is no mean value. 

The traditional doctrine also re- 
jects the notion that the big problem 
is to “abolish war” or “ban the bomb.” 
Although Catholic moral theology 
looks forward to the disappearance of 
its own doctrine of war, it is clear 
that our historical moment is not 
destined to see this discarded. War is 
still a possibility and the Church seeks 
to condemn it as evil, to limit the 
evils it entails, and to humanize its 
conduct as far as possible. 


Toward limited war 


In the light of traditional doctrine 
and of the facts of international life 
and technology, the right terms for 
argument on public policy are readily 
reached by a dialectical process, an 
alternation between principle and fact. 
In principle, force is still the ultima 
ratio and in extreme circumstances 
may be morally obligatory to repress 
injustice. The facts assert that today 
this ultima ratio takes the form of 
nuclear force whose use remains pos- 
sible and may prove to be necessary. 
The doctrine asserts that the use of 
nuclear force must be limited to the 
exigencies of legitimate defense. Thus 
the terms of public debate are set in 
two words, “limited war.” All other 
terms of argument are fanciful or 
fallacious. 

I shall not attempt to construct the 
debate. But two points may be made. 
First, in the face of those who say 
that the limitation of nuclear war is 
impossible for a variety of reasons, 
the traditional doctrine asserts that 
“The problem today is limited war.” 
This assertion is a moral imperative 
which requires that the limitation be 
made a possibility through intelligence 
and the development of manifold ac- 
tion on a whole series of policy levels 
including the important ones of public 
opinion and public education. To deny 
the possibility of creating limited war 
is to succumb to some sort of de- 
termination in human affairs. 

Second, the problem of limited war 
would seem to require solution in 








two stages. One stage, largely a prob- 
lem in conceptual analysis, consists 
in the construction of a sort of 
“model” of the war, valuable for clar- 
ifying the requirements of limited war 
in terms of policy on various levels. 
Notably it makes clear that a right 
order must prevail among policies. 
Limitation of war becomes difficult 
or impossible if fiscal policy assumes 
the primacy over armament policy, 
or armament policy over military, or 
military over foreign policy in the 
political sense. 

The second stage is more difficult. 
It centers on a question of fact 
(quaestio facti). The fact is that the 
international conflict comes to con- 
crete expression in certain localized 
situations, each of which has its own 
peculiarities. Where and under what 
circumstances is the irruption of vio- 
lence possible or likely? How is the 
limitation of the conflict to be ef- 
fected in these circumstances? The 
answer to this is policy, which is the 
hand of the practical reason set firmly 
upon the course of events. In the con- 
creteness of policy the assertion of 
the possibility of limited war is finally 
made, and made good. Policy is the 
meeting-place of the world of power 
and the world of morality, in which 
there takes place the concrete recon- 
ciliation of the duty of success that 
rests upon the statesman, and the 
duty of justice that rests upon the 
civilized nation that he serves. 


Politico-moral analysis 


One final comment on the problem 
of war. It may be that the classical 
doctrine of war needs more theoretical 
elaboration in order to relate it more 
effectively to the unique conflict that 
agitates the world today. But another 
work of the reflective intelligence is 
even more badly needed. I shall call 
it a politico-moral analysis of the 
divergent and particular conflict- 
situations that have arisen or are 
likely to arise in the international 


scene as problems in themselves and 
as manifestations of the underlying 
crisis of our times. The question of 
right (quaestio juris) arises in the 
dense materiality of these particular 
situations. It is the function of the 
moralist, professional or citizen, to 
give an answer which will never be 
more than a prudent practical judg- 
ment informed by principle. But he 
can give no answer at all to the 
quaestio juris until the quaestio facti 
has been answered. 

In the problem of war the same 
need appears as in the more general 
problem of politics and morality: the 
need of a far more vigorous cultiva- 
tion of politico-moral science, with 
close attention to the enormous impact 
of technological developments on the 
moral and the political order. 

The whole concept of force has 
undergone a rapid and radical trans- 
formation, right in the midst of his- 
tory’s most acute political crisis. One 
consequence of this, indicated by the 
Special Studies Project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, was that the 
strategic concept lags behind the de- 
velopments in technology and in the 
world political situation. But from my 
own association with the Project I 
know that there was more concern 
about the absence of an overall 
political-moral doctrine regarding the 
use of force: “Power without a sense 
of direction may drain life of its mean- 
ing, if it does not destroy humanity 
altogether.” This sense of direction 
can come only from moral principles. 
It is the function of morality to define 
the ends for which power may or 
must be used, and to judge the cir- 
cumstances of its use. But to impart 
this direction, moral principles must 
first, as it were, pass through the 
order of politics; that is, they first 
have to become incarnate in public 
policy. It is public policy in all its 
varied concretions that must be mor- 
alized. This is the primary need of 
the moment. For my part, I am not 
confident that it is being met. 
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I. announcement that the coming 
Ecumenical Council will include on its 
agenda the question of Christian re- 
union has stirred wide comment 
throughout Christendom. In particu- 
lar a number of the theologians of 
the separated eastern Communions, 
keenly alert to the theological scope 
of the Council, have been prompt to 
express their views on the problem of 
reunification. Fordham University’s 
Russian Center has called our atten- 
tion to recent articles by five leading 
Russian Orthodox theologians, whose 
views we summarize in the following 
pages. The terms “Orthodox” and 
“Orthodoxy” as used in this summary 
refer to eastern dissident Churches 
and their doctrine. 


The obstacles to union 


The fact that a Roman Catholic 
Council has reunion as one of its basic 
themes testifies that a measure of 
unity—a happy vestige of the oneness 
of the ancient Church—does in fact 
exist in Christendom. But Bishop 
Cassian, Rector of the Orthodox Ec- 
clesiastical Academy of Saint Sergius 
in Paris, finds it necessary to qualify 
this note of optimism with a de- 
scription of the difficulties facing a 
Catholic-Orthodox union. 

Although the complete program of 
the council has yet to be announced, 
Bishop Cassian, relying on the reports 
of Catholic journalists, supposes that 
Rome will invite the Orthodox. He 
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thinks that Rome will also take the 
initiative in an extraconciliar dia- 
logue with the Protestants. Will the 
Catholic Church join the World 
Council of Churches? The author be- 
lieves that this would be the most that 
could be hoped for from extraconciliar 
negotiations. But the Protestants, he 
says, would be glad of this alone. 

A meeting of Catholics and Ortho- 
dox would be a different matter 
entirely—especially if it will be intra- 
conciliar, and if the council will be, 
as is rumored, directed toward the 
East. Bishop Cassian points out that 
the religious and doctrinal identity of 
the Orthodox and Roman Churches 
is nearly complete, and that it even 
creates an atmosphere of unanimity. 
When Catholics and Orthodox find 
themselves thrown together in the 
social milieu of everyday life, the 
“walls of disunity collapse of them- 
selves.” They even find it hard to 
explain to each other why they can- 
not receive Holy Communion to- 
gether. Both Churches forbid it. 

The major obstacles to doctrinal 
unity are the dogmas concerning the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, the 
Immaculate Conception, and the pa- 
pacy. The Bishop feels that the first 
two doctrines can be interpreted to 
the satisfaction of both Churches. 

The doctrine of the papacy, how- 
ever, is not so easily handled. In a 
sense, it is the most typical of all 
Catholic teachings, the culmination of 








long centuries of Roman centraliza- 
tion. If the Roman Catholic Church 
were to abandon it, she would cease 
to be the Roman Catholic Church. 

This teaching, however, is abso- 
lutely unacceptable to the Orthodox. 
Certainly Peter was head of the apos- 
tles, and he was martyred for Christ 
in Rome. These are facts uncontested 
by Orthodoxy. The difficulty lies in 
the Catholic teaching that Peter 
founded the Church at Rome and be- 
came the first pope. This, says Bishop 
Cassian, the Orthodox cannot accept. 
He insists that the twenty-first chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel restricts the 
primacy of Peter to a personal pre- 
rogative. Peter’s pastoral commission 
was something like Christ’s—essen- 
tially connected with his future 
martyrdom, thereby precluding any 
hierarchical succession in his pastoral 
office. 


Infallibility 


Still less, says the author, does 
Scripture proclaim papal infallibility. 
There is no evidence in Scripture that 
a man has been raised above the level 
of a creature—that a man has stepped 
into the place of Christ! 

Thus if the fathers attending the 
council will be required to accept be- 
forehand the necessity of submitting 
their decrees to papal confirmation, 
then the Orthodox cannot participate. 
On the other hand, if this procedure 
is not required, then the Churches 
could meet in the council and con- 
ceivably agree on all other matters; 
but here again, sooner or later they 
will be stymied by the doctrine of 
papal infallibility. 

The Bishop concludes that the 
council’s project of reunion seems 
doomed to failure. Still he thinks it 
will be a great blessing and a grand 
achievement. If the reunion of Chris- 
tendom must be a very gradual thing, 
then the council can advance us one 
step further. 

“But the Christian world is suffer- 
ing ever more and more painfully 
from its division. In humble prayer, 


and in the consciousness of our human 
helplessness, let us not be deprived of 
our last hope—hope in a miracle.” 


The tasks of East and West 


The “Vatican dogma” of papal su- 
premacy and infallibility (1870), 
adopted in detachment from the gen- 
eral context of the “Constitution on 
the Church,” has seriously impaired 
the equilibrium of Roman Catholic 
ecclesiology. This is the thesis of 
Archpriest George Florovsky, pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology at Har- 
vard’s School of Divinity and at Holy 
Cross Greek Orthodox Theological 
School. Even some Catholic theolo- 
gians, maintains Father Florovsky, 
think that this teaching stands in an 
inchoative, “pre-theological” state. 
The coming council will have to clar- 
ify it once and for all. The doctrine 
will have to be interpreted in the 
broadest ecclesiological context and 
in a changed theological climate all 
over Christendom. 

Florovsky makes the following sug- 
gestions for laying the groundwork 
of the council. Spend three or four 
years in careful preparation. Call to 
the task a wide circle of competent 
theologians. Put aside the factious 
spirit that overshadowed the Vatican 
Council. Take carefully into account 
various Catholic and non-Catholic 
theological thought. Give a hearing to 
the results of modern biblical exegesis 
and Church history. Include the testi- 
mony of the fathers in dogmatic argu- 
mentation—a source which, he says, 
scholasticism seriously neglected. Ex- 
pose the problem of tradition in all 
its depth, and perhaps issue an au- 
thoritative commentary on the decrees 
of Trent. 

Whose schism? 

Moreover, the “consensus of the 
faithful” and the consecrated interest 
of the whole Church can only 
strengthen the faith and the Church; 
hence let the issues of the council be 
discussed freely in the theological 
press. Above all, freedom must be 
guaranteed within the council itself; 
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for the complaints of the Vatican 
fathers on this score were not with- 
out justification. 

Since the council envisions the re- 
union of all Christendom, consultation 
with the dissidents will be very help- 
ful in the preliminary stages. This 
does not mean, Florovsky grants, 
equal rights for heresy; but steps 
should be taken to guarantee an at- 
mosphere of confidence and mutual 
respect. Otherwise charity, humility, 
and obedience to the truth may give 
way to anger and passion, resulting 
in a fruitless clash of words. 

Competent Orthodox theologians 
could confer with the Catholics in the 
preliminary stages, but not thereafter. 
Neither East nor West is ready for 
a formal meeting of the Churches. 
Both need much more preparation. 
To “invite the schismatic bishops to 
sit in the council,” even as observers, 
would be to set the stage for another 
Florence and its sad results for Chris- 
tian unity. 

Such, in Florovsky’s opinion, is the 
task facing the Roman Church. But 
the Orthodox Church has her task 
too. She must settle her disagreements 
on the “Roman question,” and face up 
to this problem: What really did hap- 
pen in 1054 (or whenever it hap- 
pened)? Was the tragic schism 
Roman or Byzantine? What position 
should Orthodox ecclesiology ascribe 
to the Roman Church? Has Rome, 
as some allege, really shorn herself 
of all truth, every sacrament, and the 
last vestige of Christian spirituality ? 
Then how explain Francis of Assisi, 
Joan of Arc, Teresa of Avila—even 
Augustine? 

The Roman view of the schism is 
at least consistent: The Byzantine 
communion, although a schismatic 
Church, is a Church. She has valid 
sacraments, a real priesthood, even 
jurisdiction. Thus, the Roman Church 
can broach the subject of a reunion 
of the separated parts of a single, 
essentially indivisible Church. Before 
the Orthodox Church can consider 
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reunification, she must first clarify 
her own understanding of what the 
Church is. She must also study care- 
fully the nature of the “Roman 
Church” and the “Roman schism.” 
The convocation of a new council, 
even entirely within the framework 
of the Roman Church, is an important 
ecumenical event. As such, says Flor- 
rovsky, it calls for the sustained at- 
tention of every Orthodox theologian. 


What is an ecumenical council? 

Will the council convened by Pope 
John XXIII really be ecumenical? 
This is the question uppermost in the 
mind of Father John Meyendorf, Byz- 
antine historian of St. Sergius’s 
Academy. 

The Orthodox Church recognizes 
only seven ecumenical councils, held 
from the fourth to the eighth cen- 
turies. Meyendorf holds the possibil- 
ity of an eighth; but immediately the 
question arises: Can the forthcoming 
Catholic council qualify as the eighth? 

Using the first seven councils as 
his criterion, Meyendorf concludes 
that a true council is “a miracle of 
God’s presence in the Church,” which 
must have as its goal God’s truth, not 
human unanimity. The number of 
participants is also significant. In 419 
the bishops of Africa asked the pope: 
“Who can think that God will reveal 
the truth to one man, while refusing 
it to a council of numerous bishops ?” 
Nevertheless, a council is not subject 
to any rule of quantity or majority. 

Meyendorf notes that the ecumeni- 
cal councils were externally political 
affairs. Their history was often 
stormy and only gradually were they 
accepted by the Church. But these 
incidentals of history, far from de- 
rogating from the value of the coun- 
cils as supernatural events, only serve 
to point up the fact that the truth 
they pronounced is independent of 
historical circumstances. 

Sometimes a council was intended 
to be ecumenical, but turned out to 
be a conclave of ruffians, as at Ephe- 
sus in 449. At other times, councils 





numerically no more significant than 
this one at Ephesus were incorporated 
into Church tradition as truly ecu- 
menical. Why does this happen? In 
the latter case, the infallible Church 
accepted them because they defined 
the truth. It is not an external or tech- 
nical “ecumenicity” that compels ac- 
ceptance by the Church, but the fact 
that a council has defined the truth. 

Here, says Meyendorf, we touch 
the essence of Orthodox ecclesiology. 
The Church is the miracle of God’s 
presence among men. As such, it 
transcends any external earmark or 
technical “infallibility.” 


Evolution of Church 


It is regrettable, says the author, 
that non-Orthodox Christians find 
this so hard to understand. They 
materialize God’s presence in the 
Church, Protestants in the letter of 
Scripture, Catholics in the person of 
the pope. The sole criterion of truth 
for Orthodoxy is God himself, living 
mysteriously in the Church, guiding 
her in the way of truth. God expresses 
His divine will in the whole life of 
the Church; not only in ecumenical 
and local councils, but also in the 
liturgy, in the sacraments, in the lives 
of saints, and in the teaching of pri- 
vate theologians. This truth was as 
alive and active in the last ecumenical 
council as it was in the first. There 
is no reason why it should not live 
and act again in an eighth council, 
which would bring together Christians 
of East and West. 

But will the council now proposed 
by His Holiness, besides being techni- 
cally ecumenical, also be true? Rome 
herself will give the answer when she 
announces whether she intends to 
review the tremendous evolution 
through which the Catholic Church 
has passed during the last ten cen- 
turies. Such a review, laments Meyen- 
dorf, Rome scarcely contemplates. He 
asks whether the council even has the 
power to conduct such a review. Does 
any power remain with the bishops 
and the council, if the papal definitions 


are infallible “of themselves and not 
from the consent of the Church”? 

“Let us forget our quarrels. We 
have both been at fault.” With these 
startling words, Pope John XXIII 
has struck up in our divided Christian 
world a new theme of consolation 
and hope. And this hope is bolstered 
by the likelihood of his inviting the 
Orthodox patriarchs to the council. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that once before the patriarchs refused 
to attend a Roman Catholic council— 
the Vatican—because Rome would 
not review the “additions” she had 
made to the faith of the ancient 
Church. 

Still, cautions Meyendorf, Ortho- 
doxy is not simply a romantic nos- 
talgia for what is no more. Her 
unshakeable call for a return to the 
fonts of Christianity is not a demand 
that history make an about-face. She 
only calls Christians to the truth that 
dwells in the Church independently of 
historical circumstances. And a re- 
union of Christendom must involve 
the full accord of all the Churches in 
one faith. 

Meyendorf concludes that an ecu- 
menical council is only one means 
towards the reunion. It is probably 
even the last step down a road that 
will have to be cleared by long prepa- 
ration, and by “real exploits of self- 
sacrifice and love.” 


A new theological climate 


Archpriest Alexander Schmemann, 
Professor of Church History and Li- 
turgical Theology at St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary, thinks that even the little 
information we have on the coming 
council should spur the Orthodox to 
a long-overdue evaluation of their po- 
sition with reference to the Roman 
Catholic Church. He finds the views 
of the members of his confession on 
this matter widely diverse. Some 
Orthodox, for instance, are so anti- 
Catholic as to discredit everything Ro- 
man. They declare themselves closer 
to Protestantism than to Catholi- 
cism ; but this is historically and theo- 
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logically wrong. Others think that 
the only difficulty lies in the papacy ; 
these are equally wrong. 

Repeating hackneyed, oversimpli- 
fied polemics against Roman “crimes” 
and the deviations of Roman piety (as 
if all were quite well within the pale 
of Orthodoxy) will not clarify any 
real issues. Recognition of the genuine 
contemporary Catholic renaissance 
should enable the Orthodox to amend 
the superficiality of their judgments. 
Roman “crimes” of forced conver- 
sions are a consequence of the divi- 
sion, not its cause. If Orthodoxy lays 
claim to the fullness of faith and the 
purity of the apostolic tradition, then 
let her evaluate the Roman schism in 
the light of doctrine. She must under- 
take this evaluation in an atmosphere 
that is unencumbered by irrelevant, 
emotional attacks on Rome. Further, 
continues the author, union with 
Rome is impossible without complete 
agreement on every doctrinal diver- 
gence that has occurred since 1054, 
such as the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, the Immaculate Conception, 
papal infallibility, purgatory, and 
grace and justification. 

Humanly speaking, one might be 
tempted to say that the Orthodox and 
Catholic positions have, these nine- 
hundred years, been crystallized be- 
yond discussion; and both Churches 
firmly maintain that any doctrinal 
compromise would contradict the na- 
ture of the Church. 

And yet, not everything has been 
said. Indeed, in a sense nothing has 
been said. There has been no theo- 
logical encounter, no dialogue, since 
Florence convened so inauspiciously 
in 1438. The innumerable volumes of 
doctrinal polemics which have been 
produced since then were not even 
meant to be a dialogue. They were, 
rather, two monologues in two dif- 
‘erent theological languages. The only 
theological encounter has been theo- 
logical war. 

Happily, this spirit is gradually 
being supplanted by an honest theo- 
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logical confrontation, a constructive 
dogmatical encounter, with a return 
to the common ground of tradition: 
the Bible, the fathers, the liturgy. In 
the loss of a common understanding 
of these fundamentals lay the roots of 
schism, and in its recovery will now 
be found the key to reunion. 


Three ways to union 

A union of the Churches? Only if 
the Churches are already united—in 
the love of God in Christ, declares 
Nicholas Arseniev, Professor of New 
Testament at St. Vladimir’s Semi- 
nary. Divided in means, we must be 
united in purpose, for union is possi- 
ble only if “the love of Christ takes 
hold on us” (2 Cor. 5:14). 

The love of Christ, so alive and 
active in the history of both Churches, 
has now taken hold on John XXIII, 
writes this well-known authority on 
Eastern spirituality. And the Ortho- 
dox have a duty to respond to his 
plea. But their duty is twofold. While 
bending their efforts toward union, 
they must at the same time bear wit- 
ness to their own faith, and preserve 
what they know to be their true apos- 
tolic legacy. 

There are many approaches to un- 
ion. One is dogmatic—and this runs 
headlong into the problem of infalli- 
bility. Here we are faced with Vati- 
can’s teaching that “such definitions 
of the Roman Pontiff are therefore 
irreformable because of their nature, 
but not because of the agreement of 
the Church.” Does this mean, asks 
Arseniev, that if the Church and the 
pope stand opposed, the pope is right ? 
Does the infallibility of the pope 
therefore belong to him not in his 
capacity as leader of the Church, but 
independently of the Church? Or 
rather does it mean that the pope, 
when speaking ex cathedra, neces- 
sarily speaks the mind of the Church 
(which is guided by the Spirit of 
God), so that no solemn utterance on 
the part of the Church is required 
each time? Orthodoxy needs to know 
which of these very different inter- 





pretations is the Catholic one, before 
she can begin to discuss reunion. 

Again, what is the precise content 
of the term ex cathedra? The Vatican 
Council’s explanation, “acting in the 
office of shepherd and teacher of all 
Christians,” is not altogether clear to 
Arseniev and his coreligionists. Is an 
encyclical, for example, to be consid- 
ered ex cathedra simply in virtue of 
its solemn preamble? 


Want a decision 


Catholic theologians discuss these 
matters at great length. But the Or- 
thodox want a decision. The author 
would have the coming Council fin- 
ish the “Constitution on the Church 
of Christ,” of which only the section 
on the pope was formulated in Vati- 
can, and clarify the powers of the 


Holy See. Then it would be clear 
whether we are doctrinally closer 
together or (what is less likely) far- 
ther apart than we had thought. 

From such clarifications the discur- 
sive approach would take its origin. 
In an atmosphere of brotherly amity, 
Orthodox and Catholics would meet 
at last to strive for agreement on the 
matters which block reunion. 

But even more important than the 
dogmatic or the discursive approach 
to union is the mystical path. If union 
is ever to be achieved, it will take 
place by the power of grace, by the 
love of Christ “taking hold on us.” 
Professor Arseniev asks us all to pray 
for Christ’s help. 

Finally he suggests a preliminary 
talk on a very high level by leaders of 
both Churches, to lay a foundation 
for all three paths to reunion. 


Principles of Catholic ecumenism 


Bernard Leeming, S.J., Unitas, 11 (1959), 104-106. 


cia ecumenism, says Father Leem- 
ing, has a sincere fraternal affection for 
the separated brethren. It looks upon them 
as separated not by deliberate choice, much 
less by ill will, but by circumstances not 
of their making. Consequently our sepa- 
rated brethren are not theological adver- 
saries to be refuted, but friends seeking 
with us a deeper love of Christ. 

Catholic ecumenism not only acknowl- 
edges but rejoices in all the good possessed 
by our separated brethren: the reality of 
their baptism into Christ, and all the gifts 
of nature and grace. Let none be surprised 
that God’s gifts exist in dissident groups. 
Pope Pius XI said that rocks broken off 
from a gold-bearing seam may be them- 
selves gold-bearing. It is in fact through 
the organized teaching of the dissident 
bodies that individuals learn to love Christ, 


to repent of sins, to forgive enemies, to 
trust in the grace of God amid the tempta- 
tions and affliction of this world. 

Catholic ecumenism rejoices that so many 
are striving to overcome divisions among 
Christians and accepts many of their theo- 
logical principles. Instances of these truths 
are: 1) Christ founded only one Church, 
not many churches; 2) the existing multi- 
plicity of churches is contrary to Christ's 
will; 3) the unity which Christ willed must 
be visible and outward as well as invisible 
and inward; 4) divisions among Christians 
are a hindrance to the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity by non-Christians. 

Non-theological factors are also the cause 
of divisions. Every Catholic ecumenist asks 
himself whether his own imperfection and 
sinfulness, his own narrowness and ignor- 
ance may not be clouding in the minds of 
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others the height and breadth of the Body 
of Christ. 

The divisions existing for centuries can- 
not, save by a miracle of God, be healed 
quickly. Inherited attitudes, group ideas, 
historical associations—all these are inter- 
twined with religion. They can be over- 
come, not primarily by clever arguments 
or peevish confutations, but with the pa- 
tience of Christ. Good feeling as well as 
good reasoning will bring back our breth- 
ren to the unity of Christ. We do not try 
to win them over by showing them their 
errors, but by showing how the separate 
truths they hold ought to develop into the 
oneness of truth. 


Knowledge and sympathy 


We do not judge proposals for reunion 
by the sole norm of what we know to be 
true. We admit our ignorance of the actual 
circumstances in which our non-Catholic 
brethren are working, and give them credit 
for sincerity in their struggle with the 
ignorance, prejudices, and independence ex- 
isting among members of denominations. 

If we sometimes call attention. to ambi- 
guities or what seems to us a lack of 
fundamental principles, we do so in a spirit 
of helpfulness. Catholic ecumenism desires 
to help and is aware that one of the best 
helps on the human level is the clearness 
and definiteness of Catholic theology. Wis- 
dom must be based upon knowledge, and 


Barth on the analogy of being 


Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, Volume I, Part I, Tran. by G. T. Thomson 


to obtain exact knowledge generally de- 
mands serious study and long, painful 
investigation. False presentations of doc- 
trines, situations, and personalities have led 
to misunderstandings and hostile feelings. 
Truth can be expressed in different ways. 
It is most readily accepted when it is 
expressed with sympathy as well as with 
knowledge. Sympathy without knowledge 
is futile; knowledge without sympathy is 
sterile. 

Above all, concludes Leeming, Catholic 
ecumenism is convinced that it is only 
through humility that reconciliation can 
come. It is proud of Christ’s Church and 
of the unity which Christ, and not our 
efforts, has given and preserved. But it 
never forgets that Christ humbled Him- 
self and appeared in outward form as 
though He were a mere man. His divinity 
was there and could be recognized in the 
glory of the cross as well as in the glory 
of the Resurrection. 

Only in the spirit of humble prayer can 
we do good for Christ and for His Church. 
Only God can overcome divisions so deep- 
seated and long-standing. But the foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men; because 
of this, Catholic ecumenism is full of hope, 
enthusiasm, and joyful zeal. It relies on 
God and not on human efforts, though it 
strives to recoil at no labor, no humiliation 
to which God by His grace draws and 
inspires our weakness and frailty. 


(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1936), x. 


I regard the analogia entis as the invention of anti-Christ, and think 
that because of it one can not become Catholic. Whereupon I at the same 
time allow myself to regard all other possible reasons for not becoming 
Catholic as shortsighted and lacking in seriousness. 
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The office of Peter 


WILHELM RICHTER 


Dr. Richter presents a Protestant’s view of a matter 

that must be discussed in any dialogue of religious 

unity—the papacy. While understandably disagreeing 

with Dr. Richter’s conclusions and with some of his 

premises, the editors of THEOLOGY DIGEST think it is 
good for our Catholic readers especially, to see what 

a sincere and serious-minded man thinks about this 

stumbling block for Protestants. The remarks by one of 

Una Sancta’s editors, Dr. Gertrude Reidick (p. 149), represent a 
Catholic’s reaction to the article. 


“Das Petrusamt im Lichte des apostolischen Zeugnisses,” 


Una Sancta, 12 (1957), 201-213. 


| * is a narrow “Rubicon” be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism. 
It seems best known to those who, as 
converts, have crossed from one side 
of it to the other. This Rubicon lies 
between our opposing notions of the 
visible Church. For a Catholic the 
visible Church, especially as culmi- 
nating in the papacy, is the Body of 
Christ. For a Protestant the visible 
Church is a fallible and human repre- 
sentation of the Body of Christ. 

A Protestant does not see in the 
Church an institution designed for 
the infallible distribution of grace. He 
sees it as a community of fallible men 
carrying out the assignment which 
Christ gave to His apostles. What is 
this assignment? A Protestant will 
say that it is many-sided: to baptize, 
to lay on hands, to preach the Word 
(absolving, commanding, promising, 
teaching), and to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper. He believes that the effect of 
this mission takes place in man’s 
“spiritual body.” 

We must distinguish between man’s 
spiritual body (everything in him that 
is immortal: soma pneumaticon) and 
his animated body (that sphere of 
him which is destined to die: soma 


psychicon). A man’s spiritual body 
lies within his animated body as a 
plant lies in its seed. They are like 
two concentric spheres. The common 
center is the spirit of life (Lebens- 
geist): the heart, as the Scriptures 
call it. Such actions as baptism or 
preaching, which touch the animated 
body externally, can have an effect 
in the spiritual body, but only if the 
recipient’s heart responds in a way 
that is beyond his conscious control, 
and only “where and when it seems 
good to God.” In this way a man 
enters into the unity which the Apos- 
tle called the “Body of Christ” and 
which we call the “one, holy, univer- 
sal Church.” 


Church: spiritual bodies only 


Our earthly eyes cannot perceive 
this incorporation. It is visible only to 
the eyes of belief, because it is a 
spiritual body which achieves mem- 
bership in Christ. Just as the head of 
this unity is the spiritual body of the 
glorified Lord, so the members must 
likewise be the spiritual bodies of 
Christians. Our animated bodies are 
not directly involved. Certainly it is 
reasonable to hope that external 

’ 
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Christian life will conform to this new 
creation. But we must never expect 
perfection or infallibility in such ex- 
ternals. Christ alone is perfect and 
infallible. 

The Protestant sees the apostles 
and their successors as error-prone 
human beings representing with the 
other Christians the body of the glori- 
fied Lord. These men act as instru- 
ments of Christ, effective now and 
then, when and where Christ wills 
it, like a staff in a man’s hand. The 
Catholic claims that Christ himself 
lives on in space and time, that the 
work of the apostles and their succes- 
sors continues the Incarnation of the 
eternal Son. We on the Protestant 
side of the Rubicon see the instru- 
mental Church as perishable and ma- 
terial, necessarily unlike the eternal 
body of Christ which it represents. 
The instructing word, no matter how 
high the human authority from which 
it proceeds, can never completely ex- 
press an eternal truth. Such instruc- 
tion is at an irreducible distance from 
the thought of the incarnate God. 
The fact is, we do not possess the 
thoughts of Jesus Christ in their orig- 
inal purity. What we have is a record 
of the impression they made on the 
minds of His disciples; and, with all 
due respect for their uniquely privi- 
leged testimony, we cannot grant in- 
fallibility even to the disciples. 


The role of the Spirit 


What remains, then, if every 
earthly vessel of eternal truth is full 
of holes? The question gives birth to 
fear only if we forget the power of 
the Holy Spirit. Even though we are 
unable to grasp it in human ideas, 
this power always strengthens us 
when we sincerely search for the testi- 
mony of the apostles and prophets of 
Jesus Christ. When the spiritual body 
of a man is directed to that truth be- 
yond experience, there arises in the 
animated body belief. The object of 
this belief is anything that apostolic 
testimony assures us the Lord said 
and bound men to in duty. Since this 
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belief is in constant danger of grow- 
ing weak, of falling into error, it must 
always seek guidance in the testimony 
of all other Christian believers. In 
this testimony we find the unity of 
the Body of the Lord. Protestants are 
overlooking this fact when they divide 
themselves further for “conscience.” 


Norms of belief 


Disagreements have disfigured the 
visible Church from its first years; 
such imperfections must be expected 
in a finite and visible creation. But, 
the visible Church must not rest satis- 
fied with them. The law of ecclesias- 
tical reformation requires that what 
is already unified in the spiritual 
realm of the body of Christ must 
become unified in the realm of mind- 
to-mind agreement between church 
members. The norm for the formation 
of the visible Church is the congrega- 
tion of the apostles and their disciples, 
whose testimony is the gospel. 

Three means direct that formation 
and the Christian’s belief. The first 
came from the early Church, which 
decided what writings were authentic 
expressions of the apostolic witness. 
This is the Canon. The second deter- 
mined what all Christians have always 
and everywhere believed. This is 
Dogma. The importance of the third 
means is growing because it fashioned 
both Canon and Dogmas. This is 
Office. As long as the successe-s of 
the apostles do not misuse their office, 
they bind together all Christians and 
are the “joints” for the representa- 
tion in space and time of the Body of 
the glorified Lord. 

Canon, dogma, office—these are 
means of the normalization for belief, 
but they are not infallible. Rather they 
are as the belief always reformable 
according to the original appearance 
of the “Body of Christ”: according 
to the congregation of the apostles 
and their disciples, whose testimony 
is the gospel. 

Now we must apply all of this to 
the office of Peter. And while we are 
at it, we must be alive to whatever 








we can learn (not infallibly, how- 
ever) from the practice and teaching 
of the original Church. 

Everyone grants that the gospels 
give the place of the “first disciple” 
to Simon. The proofs for this march 
in orderly fashion before us: the mir- 
aculous catch of fish; the giving of a 
new name (which in Scripture is 
always deeply significant); Mark’s 
special mention of Peter in the post- 
Resurrection events; the Lord’s 
words “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock ...”; “I have prayed for you... 
strengthen your brethren,” and “Feed 
my sheep”; Paul’s description of 
Peter (with James and John) as a 
“pillar” of the community; and 
finally, Paul’s journey to Jerusalem 
to measure his own orthodoxy by the 
teaching of Peter. 


Office of Peter 


In the light of such proof we could 
hardly deny some primacy to Peter. 
And if we say that it was a personal 
prerogative which could not be 
handed on to his successors, then we 
must also suppose that the status 
of the other apostles was similarly 
non-transferable. The testimony of 
the ancient Church gives no grounds 
for either supposition. Protestants 
have often claimed that the office was 
transferred to the “community,” but 
we do not find a single case of this 
in the early Church. We have many 
examples, however, of such a transfer 
to individual persons (frequently 
called “presbyters”) as, for instance, 
in Acts 6:6; and 14:23. The “pres- 
byteral” and later episcopal duties of 
Titus and Timothy are clear cases. 
Catholics and Protestants should be 
able to agree on this point: Peter did 
hand on the assignment he had been 
given. But what is this transferable 
office of Peter? And what connection 
does it have with the bishopric of 
Rome? These questions bring us back 
to our Rubicon. 

Apostolic testimony attributes to 
Peter no function which the other 
apostles do not also exercise. The 


power of the keys, for example, which 
is given to Peter in Matt. 16:19, is 
equivalently given to the other dis- 
ciples in Matt. 18:18. Andrew (and in 
some measure everyone sent by 
Christ) shares with Peter the promise 
of becoming a fisher of men. From 
Eph. 4:11 and the parable of the lost 
sheep ( Matt. 18 :12ff. and Lk. 15 :4ff.) 
we see that Peter’s commission to feed 
Christ’s sheep is shared by all who are 
called into service as shepherds. Peter 
is merely the first among equals. 


Silence of Paul 


In the visible Church there is a 
foundation, formed by the apostles 
and prophets. Among the stones of 
the foundation Peter enjoys the emin- 
ence of the cornerstone. Insofar as 
this visible foundation represents the 
foundation of the heavenly Church, 
Peter is the earthly image of the 
heavenly cornerstone, which is Christ. 

Notice that Paul remained silent— 
intentionally, it would seem—con- 
cerning the office of Peter (Rom. 
12 :6ff; 1 Cor. 12:27-30; Eph. 4-11; 
and especially Eph. 2:20). Perhaps 
his silence in this last citation (a de- 
scription of the building up of the 
Church) is explained by saying that 
Paul was concerned, not with the 
functions of the apostles “according to 
the flesh,” but only in so far as they 
were spiritual bodies. At any rate, 
apostolic testimony by no means at- 
tributes to Peter as much authority 
as to all the apostles together. Accord- 
ingly, the authority of Peter’s suc- 
cessors cannot outweigh that of all 
other bishops, despite the Catholic 
claim to the contrary. 

It is highly significant that apostolic 
testimony confirms what we said con- 
cerning infallibility. Peter’s fallibility 
in the community at Antioch, for 
example, is frankly noticed (Gal. 
2:11-14). The Holy Spirit will lead 
men on to all truth, but they are not 
thereby empowered to grasp truth and 
set it forth infallibly ; and this applies 
to the apostles themselves as well as 
to their successors. Infallibility be- 
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longs only to the invisible Head of 
the invisible Church: Christ rules His 
members—bishops and layfolk alike— 
infallibly. But His dominion safe- 
guards only the spiritual body of the 
Church, not its perishable life and 
doctrine. 

It would be easy to prove that the 
teachings of popes and councils have 
on occasion been either superseded 
or revoked in the course of time. To 
object that such teachings were not 
ex cathedra is to forget that earlier 
ages obviously knew nothing of such 
a distinction. 

Apostolic testimony gives no evi- 
dence for the claim that all earthly 
power derives from the papal power— 
a claim which Catholics have indeed 
suppressed at present but not basically 
abandoned. Jesus Christ promised 
Peter and all Christians nothing in 
this world but a share in His passion 
and death. 


Peter and Roman succession 


Convincing proof has not yet been 
brought forth to establish the Catholic 
claim for the universal episcopacy of 
Peter nor for the connection of such 
an episcopacy with the city of Rome. 
Catholics will say that the Roman 
primacy does not depend on Peter’s 
ever coming to Rome, much less on 
his personally acting as bishop there. 
That Peter caused his primacy to live 
after him in the bishops of Rome is 
called a dogmatic fact. With this clas- 
sification it joins those other facts 
of the Christian’s belief that rely not 
on the oftentimes insufficient basis of 
historical proof but rather on the 
“it-must-be-true” complex demanded 
by belief. We Protestants believe only 
what is based on apostolic testimony ; 
we await an historically grounded 
“Petrine Decree” concerning the Ro- 
man succession. 

Even if such a decree should be 
discovered, however, we could not 
accept the Roman succession as Cath- 
olics now interpret it. Apostolic testi- 
mony forces us to deny: 1) the claim 
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of ex cathedra infallibility; 2) the 
claim of power in temporal matters ; 
and 3) the neglect of the equality of 
all who have succeeded the apostles. 
The above argumentation does not 
prevent us from recognizing the im- 
portant, even necessary role the pa- 
pacy has played as an insurance 
against secular interference in Church 
affairs. We cannot deny the disastrous 
effects of such interference in both 
Eastern and Protestant Churches. 


First among equals 


Clearly the office of Peter is that 
of a “first among equals,” who has 
the assignment to represent through 
his fallible humanity the Head of the 
heavenly Church. Protestants have 
made a mistake in reasoning from 
their denial of the Roman primacy 
to the denial of the office of Peter; 
they have erred even more seriously 
in seeking to derive from the com- 
munity instead of from the apostles 
the office of forming the Church. We 
hope that the increasing appreciation 
of apostolic testimony will lead to 
increased esteem for the apostolic of- 
fice and to a recognition that this 
office finds its perfection, not in the 
rule of a temporarily elected group of 
men, but in the office of Peter. Only 
this latter office can guarantee the 
unity and self-sufficiency of all the 
work of the Church. 

The man who succeeds Peter in 
this office should be constantly con- 
scious of his fallibility and seek always 
the counsel and consent of all other 
bishops. Thus he with them will di- 
rect all the parts of the Church to 
Him who in no way represents but 
eternally is the Head, the Keystone— 
the Lord. 

As long as a Catholic remains true 
to the principles of his Church and 
as long as a Protestant remains true 
to apostolic testimony, the Rubicon 
will not be crossed. Is this the last 
word? No! There is a bridge over 
this Rubicon—common prayer. 
COME HOLY SPIRIT! 








Remarks on Dr. Richter’s article 


“Einige Anmerkungen eines Katholiken zu Pfarrer Dr. Richters 
Aufsatz ‘Das Petrusamt im Lichte des apostolischen 
Zeugnisses’,”” Una Sancta, 12 (1957), 218-219. 


W.:: Dr. Richter’s article, the editors of 
Una Sancta printed some comments by a 
member of their editorial staff, Dr. Gert- 
rude Reidick. These were not intended as 
a refutation of Dr. Richter but simply as 
a brief presentation of Catholic teaching 
on some issues in his article. 

Dr. Reidick questions the accuracy of 
Dr. Richter’s claim that the essential 
“Rubicon” between Catholics and Protes- 
tants consists in differing evaluations of 
the visible Church. Might not a more funda- 
mental difference, she asks, lie in differing 
evaluations of the humanity of Jesus in the 
process of salvation? Or might the essen- 
tial difference lie in “pre-dogmatic preju- 
dices?” There may be such a prejudice in 
Richter’s conviction that finiteness and vis- 
ibleness are themselves defects in creatures. 
Such a prejudice would explain the refusal 
to see how the Spirit of God could really 
pervade the “flesh” of the Church. Human 
flesh is not marred by any original meta- 
physical or moral lack but simply cor- 
rupted by the historically conditioned fact 
of man’s sin. 


The human element 


According to Catholic teaching, the visi- 
ble Church both is and represents (through 
fallible humanity) the Body of Christ. On 
her divine side (due entirely to God’s 
gratuitous gift) the visible Church is the 
unique expression on earth of that Body. 
As such she is an institution for the in- 
fallible distribution of grace. On her human 
side the visible Church is the fallible, sin- 
ful community of those who follow Christ. 

Dr. Reidick states that Catholic teaching 
agrees with Dr. Richter that the bestowal 
of grace does not necessarily accompany 
every sacramental operation. The factor of 
uncertainty, however, lies with man—either, 
for example, with an improperly intentioned 
doer or an unbelieving receiver of the sac- 


ramental operation—and not with God. God 
is faithful to His promise, amply testified 
to by Holy Scripture, that the operations 
of the Church on earth are in themselves 
valid in Heaven. Holy Scripture gives no 
justification for the condition “where and 
when God wills” in regard to properly 
performed sacramental actions. 


Body and spirit 


At the same time “instrumentality,” far 
from being forgotten, is the key notion in 
Catholic teaching on the sacraments. Like- 
wise, while we insist on Scriptural evidence 
that the Spirit of God truly is in the flesh 
of the Church, the sinful and perishable 
aspect of the Church on earth prevents it 
from having the perfection which Dr. 
Richter seems to think Catholic teaching 
ascribes to it. Infallibility, for example, by 
no means signifies a complete comprehen- 
sion of the fullness of divine truth. 

Although earnestly agreeing with Dr. 
Richter that a clear distinction must be 
drawn between the spiritual and the merely 
animated body of a man, the commentator 
fears that he has pursued the distinction 
to a dangerous and scripturally unwar- 
ranted division. 1 Cor. 6:13-20 (“Do you 
not know that your bodies are members of 
Christ’s body?”) shows that the truly dis- 
tinct spiritual and merely animated bodies 
are nonetheless only one body. The process 
of spiritualization that begins with baptism 
and is perfected in the resurrection shows 
that the animated body can even on earth 
pulse with the life of the Spirit. 

Dr. Richter claims that the “one, holy, 
universal Church” is not an object of 
earthly vision but only of belief. This is 
true only of an unbeliever. To a believer, 
however, the visible Church is an object of 
both faith and earthly vision—in somewhat 
the same way as the Incarnate Son of 
God was, while on earth, an object for 
both types of vision. 
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The basic disagreement 


Excerpted from Charles Journet, The Primacy of Peter. 


1954), 36-87. 


ls we look for the ultimate reason for the 
differences between Catholicism—and in 
this respect Catholic and Orthodox teach- 
ing are the same—and Protestantism, we 
are soon inclined to point to the different 
forms of spirituality which they embody. 
On the one hand there is the spirituality 
of the Incarnation, or in a broader sense 
the spirituality of the transfiguration of 
matter by the spirit. This is the Catholic 
form of spirituality with its doctrine of 
the Incarnation, the instrumental causality 
of the sacraments of the New Law, the 
visibility of the Church, the resurrection 
of the flesh, the immediate creation of visi- 
ble things by God himself, etc. On the 
other hand we have a sort of spirituality 
of disincarnation, or in a broader sense a 
spirituality of the separation of matter and 
spirit. That is the anti-Catholic form of 
spirituality with its thousand forms, which 
tends to deny the creation of the visible 


(Westminster: Newman, 


world by God Himself, the occurrence of 
miracles, the resurrection of the body, the 
visible Church, the instrumental causality 
of the sacraments of the New Law, the 
Incarnation, etc. 

On a more metaphysical plane we may 
see the opposition as one between a dog- 
matic view of the analogy of being, in 
accordance with which the divine privi- 
leges, especially divine sanctity, can be 
communicated analogically to creatures— 
as existence was—without affecting ad- 
versely the divine transcendence, but rather 
manifesting it. On the other hand we have 
a dogmatic view of the uniqueness of be- 
ing, which can only safeguard the divine 
transcendence by denying any possibility 
for the divine privileges to be communi- 
cated, especially divine sanctity: either a) 
to the humanity of Christ because of the 
fear of Monophysitism; or b) to creatures 
because of the fear of idolatry. 





Today’s atheism 


John Courtney Murray, S.J., “The Contemporary Devaluation of Intelligence,” in Goals 
for American Education (New York: Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 


1950), 157. 


The form of militant, “scientific” atheism that looms today as the suc- 
cessor, far more dangerous than they, of yesterday’s critical or agnostic 
atheism, does not owe its basic inspiration to science. It springs, as Maritain 
and others have pointed out, from an obscure, passionate, subrational resent- 
ment against God, to Whom man refuses forgiveness for the fact of evil in 
the world; it springs, too, from a resentment against Christianity, whose 
followers have faltered so badly in the war they should have waged against 
injustice and the frustration of human freedom. 
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QUENTIN QUESNELL, S.J. 


The theology of the Sacred Heart 


Pope Pius XII’s encyclical, Haurietis Aquas, indicates 
that the essence of the Sacred Heart devotion is 

identical with the essence of Christianity. Does this mean 
that the modern practices of reparation and consecration 
are essential to Christian living? Father Quesnell explains 
how the Sacred Heart devotion is the essence of 
Christianity and why the modern practices of this devotion 
cannot be ignored without sacrificing special graces. 


Irish Theological Quarterly, 25 (1958), 284-93. 


j \ devotion or cult is a psycho- 


logical phenomenon, involving acts of 
our intellect and will. But behind this 
psychological phenomenon and ac- 
counting for it, is an ontological 
reality of some sort, the foundation 
in being for the acts we place. 

In the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, the psychological phenomenon 
is a certain accepted form of worship, 
both public and private, honoring 
“the Sacred Heart.” The essence of 
this entire cult is “to worship the love 
God has had for us sinners through 
Christ.” Behind this cult of love lies 
an ontological reality —the mystery 
of love, God’s eternal love for us men 
in spite of our sins. The mystery of 
love is the creation, the Incarnation, 
the Redemption. 

The cult of love is our response to 
this ever-merciful, ever-forgiving love 
of God. It is a return made to God 
both directly and through other men. 
It is, or was, “the Law and the 
Prophets” (Matt. 7:12). It is the 
loving “‘one another as I have loved 
you” (John 13:34). It is “the ful- 
filling of all the commandments” 
(Rom. 13:8), “the abiding in God” 
(John 4:16)—it is the essence and 
the fullness of Christianity. 

But why do we describe this cult 
as “worship of the Sacred Heart,” 
instead of simply “worship of love’? 


For two reasons, one ontological and 
the other psychological. 

The ontological reason for the 
heart’s place in our cult of divine love 
is revealed to us in the Scriptures 
as part of the mystery of love itself. 
For God rendered Himself and His 
love visible to us in Christ, the Word 
made flesh (1 John 1:1): “that from 
knowing God visibly we might be 
raised to love the invisible.” As man, 
Christ performed great works of love: 
love for God and love for us. Al- 
though all His works manifested 
God’s love for us, the supreme work 
of love was His passion and death. 
In that death He poured forth His 
great love on us and into us—again, 
in a visible way. 


Love made visible 


Now love, in God, is a Person, the 
Holy Spirit. In Him the mystery of 
love takes its rise from the depths 
of the Trinity. The Incarnate Word 
possessed this Spirit in all His full- 
ness. He was “the Spirit of Christ” 
(Rom. 8:9). Ontologically, the Re- 
demption, as a mystery of love, was 
the work of Christ giving to men this 
Spirit of love. This Spirit would 
dwell in men, enabling them to make 
acts of love of God, and so effect 
that perfect return to God which is 
the end of all creation. By these acts 
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men would draw closer to God, be- 
coming more and more “one spirit 
with him” (1 Cor. 6:17). Scripture 
reveals the central role of the physical 
heart of Christ in this gift of the 
Spirit of Love. St. John recalls that 
on the Feast of Tabernacles Christ 
stood up and cried aloud: “Let him 
who thirsts come to Me; let him 
drink who believes in Me. As the 
Scripture says, ‘Out of his interior 
shall flow forth rivers of living 
water’.” St. John says: Christ “was 
speaking of the Spirit which He was 
going to give” (John 7 :37-39). 


Blood and water 


When was the promise fulfilled? 
John tells us clearly. At the cruci- 
fixion, the soldier, coming to Jesus 
and seeing that he was already dead, 
“pierced his side with a spear. And 
at once there came forth blood and 
water. And he who saw it has borne 
witness and his witness is true. And 
he knows that he speaks what is true 
so that you too may believe” (John 
19 :34-38), 

This is not merely a description of 
a historical incident, but a revelation ; 
and John is stressing it as such. This 
event is the uttermost completion of 
Christ’s sacrificial self-offering—the 
moment of his official death, the seal 
on his death: the soldier’s plunging 
a spear into his side in order to make 
absolutely sure of his death. “And 
there came forth blood and water”— 
as had been foretold. This is for those 
who believe. “There are three who 
witness on earth, the blood, the 
water, and the Spirit ; and these three 
are unto one” (1 John 5:8). 

The piercing of the Saviour’s side 
is the visible sign of the consumma- 
tion of His sacrifice and love, visible 
sign and expression of the conferring 
of the Spirit, visible expression of the 
birth of the.Church. No wonder that 
John says for all ages to come: “They 
shall look upon Him whom they have 
pierced” (John 19:37). 

It was but natural that this Gospel 
incident, so rich in revealed truth, 
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should become the focus of much 
patristic speculation and much of the 
piety and devotion of the faithful 
from the earliest days of the Church. 
The Incarnation was intended to 
render divine love sensible, and the 
Church from the beginning contem- 
plated that love in all its sensible 
manifestions in the Incarnate Word. 
But above all, she loved to contem- 
plate it in this supreme manifesta- 
tion as the water of the Spirit poured 
forth from that pierced side. She 
loved to stand in awe, looking on 
Him who was pierced. She knew that 
when there was question of making 
her own return for love, she did it 
only in the life she had from that 
Spirit of Love flowing forth to her 
from that same pierced side. 

Could the Church not have simply 
contemplated “love in itself,” with- 
out this sensible representation? 
Hardly. Not the same Church which 
has tended to render everything in 
religious life sensible, after the ex- 
ample of God Himself taking flesh. 


The pierced heart 


This, then, is the first reason for 
making this cult of love a “worship 
of the Sacred Heart”: because it was 
the heart which was opened when 
that side was pierced; because from 
that wound streams forth our salva- 
tion, all love and grace and truth. 
From this point of view, to pass on 
from talk of the pierced side, the 
cleft in the rock, etc., to explicit men- 
tion of the heart of Christ —as 
Christians began to do already in the 
thirteenth century—was only to bring 
out clearly what was implicit all the 
time in this sensible expression of 
the essence of Christianity as revealed 
by Scripture. 

To refuse this cult of love, taken 
in the sense of meditating on what 
God has done for us in Christ and 
attempting to live fully in the Spirit 
and so return that love, would be 
to miss the essence of the Christian 
religion. And if anyone would decide 
that to picture that love as flowing 





forth from the side of Christ was 
superfluous and even wrong, such a 
one would be as out of step with his 
religion as would another who might 
reject the use of water in the sacra- 
ment whose name is “ducking,” or 
of oil in the sacrament of “strengthen- 
ing.” Such an attitude is as false as 
that which opposes externalizing “the 
religion of the spirit,” and would be 
as heretical in its roots. For ultimately 
such an attitude rests on a repugnance 
to the idea of the Incarnation itself. 


St. Margaret Mary 


But the Incarnation is real and 
did happen that we might know God 
visibly. And the flowing forth of the 
Spirit on us did take place in the 
act of the water flowing forth from 
Christ’s side. Of such things one does 
not say: “This fails to nourish my 
devotion.” One rather begins in a 
spirit of faith to meditate on them. 
Then nourishment comes. 

The second reason why this cult 
of love is rightly known today as 
“cult of the Sacred Heart” belongs 
to the psychological order, and arises 
historically from Our Lord’s revela- 
tions to St. Margaret Mary. These 
revelations stimulated the practice of 
definite forms of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart: special feast day Mass 
and office; official acts of consecra- 
tion and reparation; Communions on 
First Fridays; Holy Hours; conse- 
cration of individuals, families, and 
commonwealths to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus; the morning offering. 

All these practices center some- 
how on “the physical heart of Jesus” 
and are a specific and very important 
form of the Church’s cult of divine 
love today. They are well grounded 
in the essential cult and devotion 
described above. By giving that cult 
a more determinate shape and form, 
they make it more prominent in the 
minds of the faithful and hence more 
likely to be reduced to practice. 

But when Pius XII in his encycli- 
cal on the Sacred Heart, Haurietis 
Aquas, identifies the cult of the 


Sacred Heart with the essence of 
Christianity, can we say that he is 
referring to all those specific prac- 
tices? Obviously not. For the devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, the devo- 
tion as described above, existed be- 
fore the revelations to St. Margaret 
Mary. It existed long before anyone 
specifically, at least in writing, even 
spoke of loving ‘“‘the heart of Christ.” 

If these modern practices, with 
their explicit cult of the physical 
heart of our Lord, do not constitute 
the essence of the devotion, can they 
be dispensed with today? Can one 
simply say that he will practice devo- 
tion to the love of God or even to 
the pierced side, but wants to have 
nothing to do with the physical heart 
of Jesus? 

He might find it a little difficult. 
He would have to avoid the liturgy 
of the Church, the Mass for that day, 
the public acts of consecration and 
reparation, etc. But suppose he could 
avoid all these. And suppose he did 
not reject any of the revealed truths 
about the ontological value of the 
pierced side in our salvation, but only 
refrained from adverting to them. 
Could he conceivably cultivate, even 
formally and explicitly, the love of 
God, for a time at least, without tak- 
ing up any of these practices or ever 
even thinking explicitly of the 
wounded heart of Christ? Granted 
that he would be deliberately choos- 
ing to go his own way in this day 
and age, could he carry on in this 
way an essentially Christian life? I 
think we would have to admit that 
he could. 

What would he lose by so acting? 
He would be losing the opportunity 
to join with the Church in her 
present-day crusade—in her attempt 
to fulfill the two-fold purpose of 
Christ’s revelation to St. Margaret 
Mary. 

For though the Church does not 
impose belief in the private revela- 
tions of Christ to St. Margaret Mary, 
still there is a real sense in which 
one might say that the Church “be- 
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lieves” in these revelations herself. 
Not with divine faith, of course. But 
she believes with the prudent judg- 
ment with which any wise and ex- 
perienced teacher accepts any fact 
of history for which there is genuine 
evidence. So it is that, through the 
voice of the popes, the Church often 
speaks of these revelations as those 
things “which Christ told Margaret 
Mary.” 


Essence of Christianity 


She believes that Christ asked for 
this cult of His physical heart as a 
special way of doing what all Chris- 
tians of all times were and always 
will be bound to do—return grateful 
and sorrowing love for merciful and 
redeeming love, and so drink deep 
draughts of the Spirit out of the 
Saviour’s fountains. 

This is the first object of Christ’s 
coming to St. Margaret Mary: to 
awaken in an extraordinary fashion 
the practice of the essence of Chris- 
tianity. Christ pointed to His heart 
as a visible symbol by which men 
could in the future be drawn to know, 
recognize, and cultivate His love; the 
symbol which would most effectively 
remind them of their forgotten, but 
still primary, Christian duties of love 
and expiation. 

If men would hear and follow His 
call, what marvelous results would 
come about! St. Margaret Mary lists 
some of them for us. They are the 
natural results of a return to what 
Christianity should be—conversions, 
fervor, abundant blessings in this life, 
and in the next, eternal salvation. 
They are the results one would ex- 
pect from a life of love. St. Margaret 
Mary sums them up for us in the well- 
known twelve promises. 

The second object of Christ’s 
special coming was to give the Church, 
in His physical heart, a sign and 
pledge of grace and mercy for her 
special needs in these times. The 
Church takes Him at His word. She 
gives Him this special attention under 
the sign of His heart, and she finds 
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that the promised good effects 
actually come to her. Sinners are 
converted, souls saved, fervor grows, 
sanctity flourishes—all under the 
sign of His physical heart. 

Pius XII, towards the end of the 
encyclical, tries to penetrate our 
Lord’s motives for this special re- 
quest. He points out how much a lack 
of love, and even the positive hate of 
God and His Church, have been 
characteristic of this modern age. 
Consequently, he reasons, is it not 
likely that the special salvation of 
this age lies in a most assiduous and 
explicit cult of love? 

at seems to have been Pius 
XII’s object in this encyclical? First, 
apparently, to define a very impor- 
tant, existing practice in the Church 
—the official and public devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Secondly, 
to encourage many souls of good will 
who have been repelled by some ap- 
parently unhealthy, sentimental, and 
even superstitious elements that have 
sprung up in the actual practice of 
this devotion. For example, he wants 
to remove the false idea, all too com- 
mon, that according to Christ’s 
promise, if we do certain external 
acts, say certain prayers, hang cer- 
tain pictures, we will get certain bene- 
fits. It is not so. Rather, the acts, the 
prayers, the pictures are to arouse 
the worshipper to that which is es- 
sential, that which is the heart of this 
devotion—the cult of love. And this 
cult, if practiced, will bring its abun- 
dant rewards, as any one who tries 
it will find out. 


Forms of the devotion 


So, the Pope repels the scoffers, 
especially those who would dare claim 
that this devotion is wrong or idola- 
trous or heretical. Then he encourages 
the reluctant, showing them what this 
devotion really is: (1) in its essence 
—in the ordinary form in which it 
is revealed and in which it can be 
identified ontologically and psycho- 
logically with the essence of Chris- 
tianity ; and (2) in the extraordinary 





form in which it is exercised through 
certain images, in certain prayers, in 
special acts on special days, as a 
means of bringing men more perfectly 
and easily to what is essential. 

How should we practice this devo- 
tion? In general, each one is free to 
practice it as he personally finds 
best. We are certainly not required 
to go through the heart to the Person 
of Christ, as if through one thing to 
another. By far the greater number of 
the Church’s prayers for this cult 
are directed immediately to Christ 
as to a Person, and only make in- 
direct mention of the heart. We can 
certainly do the same. 


The physical heart 


What is necessary to the devotion 
is that we worship Christ as loving 
us; and to help our wandering 
imagination, we make some refer- 
ence to His physical heart as the 
symbol of the love we adore. 

It is not really sufficient for a 
man to say: “I have images of Christ 
without the heart. They are enough 
to remind me of His love.” Really 
they are not enough, because Christ 
is so much more to us than just lov- 
ing. A picture of Him can recall many 
things to our mind, and it is good 
that it can; but the one aspect which 
He, and the Church in His name, 
have singled out for our times as 
most likely to lead us rapidly to the 
essence of our religion is Christ as 
merciful and redemptive lover. We 
need something, then, to remind us 
explicitly and immediately of that 
one aspect. We need a symbol. That 
symbol is His heart. 

We need not talk precisely to 
His physical heart if we don’t want 
to. But we should contemplate it 
occasionally as the treasury of divine 
grace, from which, pierced for love, 
all good has come to us. We should 
thank God, “‘who has gone so far in 
His merciful and redeeming love as 
to love us personally in that heart.” 
For He loves each of us divinely, in- 
tellectually, and sensibly. 


On the other hand, if someone 
wants to say: “Heart of Christ, I 
adore you,” is there anything wrong 
in that? Certainly not. Just as any 
man’s body is part of his person, so 
Christ’s body belongs to His Person. 
But that Person is God. Therefore 
His body is divine and adorable. 

Such a direct approach to the 
heart itself — while legitimate and 
good—is not really the primary aim 
of this devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
As Pius XII says, in every devotion 
to Christ, the material object—the 
thing adored—is one and the same, 
Christ our Lord. The formal object, 
the reason why Christ receives this 
particular act of adoration rather 
than some other, varies from devotion 
to devotion. In the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, we look primarily at 
Christ as loving—in all the complete- 
ness of His love. To render this object 
sensible to ourselves, we say the 
object is Christ as having a heart. 
The material and formal object com- 
bine to make one proper object, which 
is perhaps best expressed in the words 
of the Encyclical: “The love with 
which God has loved us through and 
in Christ.” 


The heart a symbol 


Is the physical heart part of the 
object? It is part of that which is 
adored, part of the material object, 
obviously; for it is part of Christ. 
It can be that part of the material 
object directly and immediately 
adored if one wishes to make it so. 

The role of the heart in relation to 
the formal object is that of “‘con- 
cretization” or symbol. The formal 
object of this devotion is Christ as 
loving mankind. The heart “con- 
cretizes” the formal object, symbol- 
izes Christ’s love, and leads one more 
readily to the perception and realiza- 
tion of that love. 

Finally, we have said that the 
special attention to the physical heart 
and the observance of Holy Hours 
and First Fridays are not the essence 
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of this cult. May they be disregarded 
then? No, these modern, specialized 
forms of the devotion may not con- 
stitute its essence; but that is not 
to say that they are not essential. 
They are to the devotion what inte- 
gral parts—arms, legs, ears—are to 
a physical body. That is to say, they 
do not make the thing what it is, 
but they do follow upon the com- 
pleted essence of the thing, as indis- 
pensable outward expressions of that 
essence. Take, for example, the 
penance assigned in confession. It is 
neither the matter nor the form of 
the sacrament; it does not constitute 
its essence. But it is required for the 
integrity of the sacrament. 

A Catholic cannot ignore the 
specialized forms of Sacred Heart 
devotion without ignoring something 


essential to the cult as the Church 
today wants it practiced. Why then 
were they not present in the devotion 
from the beginning? Perhaps they 
were not needed in the same way in 
a previous age. Therefore, as integral 
parts, they are not so much like the 
arms of a man, which are present al- 
most from the first, but more, per- 
haps, like the wings of a butterfly 
or the legs of a frog, which appear— 
and are true integral parts — only 
after the creature has reached a cer- 
tain stage of development. 

Will our present-day expressions 
of this cult ever become unnecessary 
or be replaced by other expressions 
at some future age? Perhaps. But 
there is no way for us to foresee such 
a thing at present. Let us simply 
follow the Church. 


The dogmatic foundation of Sacred Heart devotion 


Richard Gutzwiller, S.J., ‘‘The Opposition,” and Josef Stierli, S.J., ““The 
Dogmatic and Religious Value of the Devotion to the Sacred 

Heart,”” Heart of the Saviour. Edited by Josef Stierli, S.J. (New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1958), 1-14; 193-209. 


The doctrine of the Trinity is the central 
mystery of all theology; every other mys- 
tery must necessarily be connected with 
this center. But there is some difficulty, 
says Father Gutzwiller, in fitting the devo- 
tion which springs from the mystery of the 
Sacred Heart into this general theological 
scheme. The devotion to the Sacred Heart 
appears to lack any clearly defined place 
in an integrated theology. 

The Incarnation of the Word, His mis- 
sion into the world, is a continuation of 
the inner procession of the Trinity. 
Gutzwiller holds that it is primarily the 
wisdom of God, not the love of God, that 
is made visible in the Incarnation of the 
Word. The bestowal of love in the world 
is a function of the Holy Spirit. St. Paul 
emphasized that “the love of God has been 
poured out in our hearts by the Holy 
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Spirit” (Rom. 5:5). To call the cult of 
the Sacred Heart, therefore, a manifesta- 
tion of love seems to be placing it in a 
false theological perspective. 

If we begin not with the Word but with 
the humanity of Christ, then He is essen- 
tially a mediator. He is not the center of 
His own life but points beyond Himself 
to the Father. Thus every devotion must 
be through Christ to the Father. But de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart, in the shape 
it has assumed in practice, is concentrated 
on Jesus. He becomes for many who prac- 
tice the devotion not a pointer but the 
central figure. 


Dogma and the devotion 


In view of such difficulties, Father Stierli 
examines the dogmatic credentials of the 
Church’s devotion to the Sacred Heart. 





After all, a Catholic’s religious outlook 
should be formed by objective truths and 
values. Devotion should be founded on 
dogma. Therefore, it is worth asking 
whether the theology of the Sacred Heart 
leads us to the very center of revelation. 

The cross of Christ is the hub of human 
history: here grace brings God and man 
together. But at the center of this cross 
is the pierced heart of Christ. In this mys- 
tery, if we take it in all its breadth and 
depth, all the important lines of Catholic 
dogma converge. All the great truths touch- 
ing the Blessed Trinity and our own sal- 
vation are linked to the mystery of the 
Sacred Heart. 

The spectacle of the crucified Christ 
and of His pierced heart teaches us, as 
not even Scripture can, that God is love. 
For this Christ, hanging on the cross with 
an emptied heart, is the “image of the 
invisible God”: “Who sees Me, sees the 
Father.” Christ’s wounded heart symbol- 
izes the prodigal love of God Himself. 
This is the first dogmatic message of the 
heart of Christ: God is infinite love, in 
Himself and for us. 

The image of the crucified Christ is 
the most arresting revelation that this 
infinitely loving God is a Trinity. “God so 
loved the world that He spared not His 
only-begotten Son” but had Him assume a 
human heart and allowed this heart to 
bleed to prove His fatherly love for us. 
By surrendering His Son to be pierced 
on the cross, the Father figured forth the 
mission of the Son, which began in the 
bosom of the Trinity and terminated in 
the world. 

The pierced heart also reveals the Son's 
loving surrender to His Father’s will. 
The obedience of Jesus’ life, rooted in a 
heart “obedient unto death,” is the exten- 
sion into the world of the Son’s union 
with the Father within the Godhead. The 
Son’s gift of Himself springs from the 
purest love. 

If it is true, says Stierli, that the rela- 
tion within the Godhead between Father 
and Son becomes in this way visible in the 
reality and the symbol of the pierced heart, 
then this heart should also show us the 
Holy Spirit. For the Third Person pro- 
ceeds from all eternity as the fruit of the 


loving relationship between Father and 
Son in the mystery of the triune life. The 
Holy Spirit (as encompassing in Himself 
all the treasures of Redemption) is symbol- 
ized in the blood and water streaming from 
Christ’s heart. Jesus Himself employed 
the image of flowing waters: “If any man 
thirst, let him come to Me, and let him 
drink who believes in Me.” St. John ex- 
plains: “This He said of the spirit which 
those were to receive who believed in Him” 
(John 7:37). On Good Friday, when the 
passion is completed, the waters of salva- 
tion break out from the depths of the 
triune life. Ever since that hour “the Holy 
Spirit has been poured out upon all flesh.” 

The image of the pierced heart is the 
most compelling witness to the reality of 
the Incarnation. St. John defended the 
awful reality of the Incarnation against 
all spiritualizing tendencies of the Gnostics 
by climaxing his book, in Chapter 19, with 
the account of the piercing of Christ’s 
heart. In this way he emphasized that the 
body that died was real with a truly physi- 
cal heart. The mystery of the pierced heart 
also manifests in a manner more profound 
and striking than any other image or mys- 
tery the essence of Redemption. It shows 
the love and obedience of Christ’s heart 
atoning for the rebellion of our own hearts. 


The Heart and the Church 


Besides the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Redemption, there is another mys- 
tery connected with the Sacred Heart. It 
is the mystery of the Church, the pro- 
longation in time and space of the Incarna- 
tion of Christ and the Redemption of the 
world. The fathers of the Church discov- 
ered a double bond between the Church and 
the heart of Christ: birth and marriage; 
and both bonds are based on Scripture. 

On the cross, the Church issues from the 
pierced heart in a mysterious birth. What 
was once foreshadowed in the creation of 
Eve from the side of Adam is fulfilled 
when, from the opened side of Christ, the 
second Adam, sleeping in the death of 
the cross, is born His holy bride, the 
virgin Church. The hour of the Church’s 
birth is also the hour of her marriage. 
Our Lord gives the Church His own heart 
in order to receive from her the heart of 
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redeemed mankind. And the Mystical Body 
of Christ is nourished from the source of 
living water in Christ’s heart. 

Now just as the heart of Christ and the 
Church form an intimate unity, argues 
Stierli, so the sacraments have a close 
connection with both. They represent the 
material fecundity of the Church, the bride 
of Christ, who never ceases to bear and 
rear children, heal and strengthen them, 
and lead them to their maturity. But the 
Church, our Mother, draws all her vitality 
from the heart of Christ. Further, the 
stream of blood and water from the pierced 
heart is a symbol of the seven sacraments. 
The image of water immediately suggests 
baptism; the blood symbolizes the Blessed 
Eucharist. All the fullness of the seven 


pierced side of the crucified Christ and ful- 
fill the promise which Christ made at the 
Feast of Tabernacles: “If any man thirst, 
let him come to Me.” 

Stierli concludes that the dogmatic con- 
sideration of the Sacred Heart is the point 
at which the great truths of revelation 
and the fundamental facts of our redemp- 
tion converge. All the dogmas which mold 
our Christian life radiate from the heart 
of Christ and lead us back to it. 

These truths about God and about our 
salvation intersect in the mystery of Christ’s 
heart. It is in this heart, delivered up for 
us, that the mysterious love of the Trinity 
breaks in upon our unregenerate world and 
saves it. It is also this heart which is the 
open door to a blessed community of life 


sacraments is contained in these two chief 
sacraments. The seven channels of grace 
flow in an unbroken stream from the 


with our Lord. It points our way home to 
the Triune God, who folds us to His heart 
in eternal love. 


A cause of de-Christianization 
Josef Goldbrunner, Holiness is Wholeness (New York: Pantheon, 1955), 30-31. 


Our Christian education, our asceticism and striving for perfection tend 
all too much to repress and eliminate the natural soul. There is still no 
affirmation of our total human nature, the deeper levels of the soul are still 
excluded from Christian penetration. The defection from the Church in the 
West is not merely a rejection of the Christian faith; it is partly due to a 
feeling that the Church does not accept the whole of human nature, that 
inside the Church the deeper levels of the personality cannot breathe and 
live. The psychotherapist works where spiritual suffering is greatest in the 
modern world; he comes to see all too plainly that ministers of religion 
often do not understand the souls committed to their care and that the 
“natural kingdom of the soul” has not yet found a home in the life of the 
Church. But the hopeful fact is nevertheless impressed on him that although 
the liberation of the natural soul binds man nearer to the world and the 
earth, the new outlook which this inspires is followed by a fuller and loftier, 
a deeper and more vital religious life. One often hears it said that it is only 
after this change has taken place that a feeling arises for the preciousness 
of the God-Man; that the symbolism of the liturgy acquires a more vivid 
significance; that the life of prayer becomes vital, an authentic dialogue 
with the divine Thou. 
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The “Heart” of Christ 


Karl Rahner, S.J., “Some Theses on the Theology of the Devotion,” Heart of the Saviour. 
Edited by Josef Stierli, S.J. (New York: Herder and Herder, 1958), 131-55. 


The devotion to the Sacred Heart is the 
cult of our Lord “under the aspect of His 
heart.” But precisely what does “heart” 
mean? Does it mean the physical heart of 
flesh and blood? Does it mean the heart 
as a symbol of love? Is it a metaphor 
meaning “the interior life of Jesus”? 

In his attempt to delineate what is the 
precise object of the Sacred Heart devo- 
tion, Father Rahner begins by warning that 
it is misleading to ask whether “heart” 
denotes primarily a physiological organ or 
something spiritual. The meaning of a word 
can be determined correctly only if we first 
note its general underlying assumptions. 

Rahner calls “heart” a primal word. It 
signifies a human reality which is predi- 
cated of the whole man as a person of 
body and spirit. Words like “heart,” “head,” 
“face” do not signify a part of the human 
composite, but the whole, concrete, ontologi- 
cal unity of body and soul. 

“Heart,” as a primal word, denotes that 
center which is the origin and kernel of 
everything else in the human person. 
It is here, says Rahner (quoting H. 
Conrad-Martius), “that the whole concrete 
nature of man, as it is born, blossoms and 
spends itself in soul, body and spirit, is 
crystallized and set; here it is, as it were, 
anchored.” “Heart,” then, is the focal point 
of a man’s relations with others and above 
all with God. It is to man’s center, his 
“heart,” that God directs His judgments 
and His grace. 


A unifying principle 

Why is the “heart” the focal point and 
center of a man’s personality? Every per- 
sonality has not only certain “qualities,” 
but also “attitudes” towards himself and 
others. These attitudes are free and un- 
predictable. Beneath this multiplicity of 
attitudes there exists, or should exist, some 


principle unifying these attitudes into a 
meaningful whole. A man’s qualities can- 
not exert any influence except in so far as, 
by his attitudes, he has stamped them with 
a definite existential character. 

What gives these attitudes their original 
and articulate unity is the “heart” under- 
stood in its primal sense. The heart is that 
center of a person which unites all his 
attitudes and impresses on them their ulti- 
mate meaning. 

What then is involved in honoring a 
person? It means, says Rahner, leaving 
oneself open to the impact of his person- 
ality, and giving a positive recognition and 
a loving response to his concrete reality 
as one experiences it in his “heart.” In 
honoring a person’s heart, one honors the 
original, innermost, formative center of 
his attitudes. 

In the devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
our Lord is worshipped “under the aspect 
of His heart,” that is, of His primal, inner- 
most, formative center—the center of the 
whole man—the Incarnate Son of God. 
The heart of Christ is the focal point of 
all His attitudes towards us. Our ultimate 
discovery is that this center, this “heart,” 
is characterized by a free and unfathoma- 
ble love. It is love that unifies all the 
attitudes of our Lord. The love which gives 
unity and form to all the human qualities, 
attitudes, and acts of our Lord is not 
merely the human love of Christ, but the 
love of the God-Man. The divine love of 
the eternal Word has become incarnate 
in the human love of Christ. 

The meaning of “heart” as explained 
above, concludes Rahner, is valid also in 
the Church’s official devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. Both in Scripture and in the docu- 
ments of the Church, “heart” is understood 
in the uniquely human sense as the primal 
and innermost center of the person. 
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PAUL ANCIAUX 


The meaning of indulgences 


The controversies and abuses that have in the past 
surrounded the practice of granting indulgences indicate 
that the theology of indulgences is not easy to understand. 
It involves not only the theology of sacramental 
penance but in a special way the long history of 

the Church’s penitential discipline. 


“La pénitence sacramentelle et la signification des 
‘indulgences’,’’ Collectanea Mechliniensia, 41 (1956), 673-602; 
Le sacrement de pénitence. 2nd ed. (Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1959), 220-40. 


W. we call indulgences did not 


appear until the eleventh century, and 
the precise theological use of the 
word, “indulgence,” did not develop 
until almost two centuries later. But 
the earliest records of Church-imposed 
penances tell us of practices and be- 
liefs out of which indulgences took 
their origin. 

In the first centuries of the Church, 
the whole Christian community, and 
especially those who had suffered per- 
secution for their faith, were asked 
to intercede with God on behalf of 
repentant sinners. In seasons of pen- 
ance, such as Lent, public prayers 
were said for Christians who had been 
cut off from the community by sin 
and were performing penances im- 
posed by the Church. The prayers of 
the Lenten Masses still preserve 
traces of these primitive supplications. 

Such early customs show us the 
communion of saints in action and 
demonstrate the primitive belief in 
the role played by the Church in the 
work of repentance. A sinner sought 
reconciliation with the Church as a 
guarantee of God’s pardon, and the 
more fervent members of the Church 
helped him to gain both. Despite 
some abuses in practice, no one chal- 
lenged the belief that the intercession 
of those who had suffered for Christ 
could even win for the sinner a short- 
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ening of his assigned time of penance. 

As time passed the role of the priest 
in penitential matters became more 
definite. As the representative of 
Christ, but also as a representative 
of the Christian community, he pre- 
scribed the kind and duration of the 
penance by which the sinner would 
be reinstated in the Church. This 
reconciliation, granted in the sacra- 
ment of penance, both signified and 
brought about the sinner’s reconcilia- 
tion with God. 


Reduced penalties 


From the beginning the fathers of 
the Church taught that a sinner show- 
ing more intense interior repentance 
should be given shorter and less ardu- 
ous penance to perform. In certain 
cases, where there seemed to be good 
reason for it, an assigned penance 
could be exchanged for another which 
was more convenient or merely easier, 
and the Church as a whole took re- 
sponsibility for making up what the 
penitent himself could not do. Again, 
there were predictable abuses — as 
when powerful lords managed to have 
their serfs do penance for them, or 
used the time-honored penance of 
almsgiving merely as an easy way to 
avoid any real hardship. But the basic 
principle of these reductions was uni- 
versally accepted. 





Until about the tenth century, no 
practical distinction was made _ be- 
tween remission of sin and remis- 
sion of punishment due to sin; ab- 
solution of sins was normally granted 
only when the penance was completed. 
But more and more often reconcilia- 
tion was granted immediately after 
confession, with the penitential satis- 
faction to be done afterward. In such 
an arrangement, any reductions or 
adjustments of penances would be 
more readily considered as separate 
from the sacramental process itself. 
This was a decisive step toward real 
indulgences. 

At the same time, prayers once 
associated exclusively with sacramen- 
tal forgiveness of sins were being 
used in other circumstances. After 
giving a sermon or at the close of 
some religious ceremony, a priest or 
bishop would use such prayer- 
formulas in publicly asking God to 
pardon the sins of those present. 
“Absolutions” of this kind were also 
used to terminate pastoral letters. 
Examples of them are the prayers 
Misereatur and Indulgentiam, which 
we still use in conferring the sacra- 
ment of penance as well as after the 
Confiteor at Mass. At times the form- 
ula used had a tone of strong author- 
ity, explicitly invoking the powers 
given by Christ to the apostles and 
their successors. 


Confusion and criticism 


Considering the undeveloped state 
of sacramental theology at this time, 
it is not surprising that such a multi- 
plication of absolutions gave rise to 
much confusion and to passionate 
criticism, even among those most 
loyal to the Church. But the belief of 
Christians was that these prayers 
were guaranteed by the salvific action 
of the Holy Spirit within the Church 
and could therefore be of help to sin- 
ners who were in union with her. The 
help given, however, was not an in- 
dulgence properly so called, because 
the extra-sacramental absolutions 
were not truly jurisdictional acts. 


By an almost imperceptible evolu- 
tion, most of the formulas of absolu- 
tion gradually came to be associated 
with the ancient practice of sometimes 
reducing imposed penances. This led 
to the first few real indulgences, 
which appeared in southern France 
toward the middle of the eleventh 
century. For another century and a 
half, true indulgences were quite rare, 
but the Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215) had to condemn “indiscreet 
and superfluous indulgences.” 


Theological progress 


Only the immense strides made in 
sacramental theory during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries brought 
norms for distinguishing the media- 
tion of the Church in sacramental 
penance from that which she exer- 
cised through indulgences. From the 
thirteenth century onwards, the form- 
ulas used in granting indulgences 
usually included the words “rite con- 
tritis atque confessis,’ which declared 
that the remissions awarded were 
what their historic origins showed 
them to be—a complement to the 
sacrament of penance and, as a con- 
sequence, dependent upon true inward 
contrition. 

At the same time, indulgences on 
behalf of the dead were introduced. 
These were at first granted in a juris- 
dictional and authoritative way, be- 
cause certain theologians of the period 
held that the Church had jurisdiction 
over the dead. But the opinion was 
soon discarded, and indulgences in 
favor of the dead were thereafter con- 
sidered simply as privileged prayers. 

The history of indulgences shows 
how completely they are bound up 
with the Church’s whole penitential 
discipline. They are just one of the 
more human and exterior aspects of 
the great mystery of Christian pen- 
ance; if we are to understand them 
fully, we must reflect deeply upon this 
mystery in its full dimensions, and 
especially where it concerns the sac- 
rament of penance. 

A change of heart is not normally 
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complete and efficacious unless it is 
outwardly expressed and reduced to 
action. True repentance, moreover, 
includes a willingness to make expia- 
tion and atonement for sins com- 
mitted. The sacramental penance im- 
posed after confession is just such an 
act of atonement, made in union with 
the atonement offered by Christ ; and 
it is a privileged and consecrated 
way to express and actualize the sin- 
ner’s conversion to God. By the medi- 
ation of the Church’s minister, it 
becomes an efficacious sign—a sacra- 
ment—of reconciliation. 
Reconciliation includes a return to 
friendship with God, reinstatement in 
the Christian community, and utter 
destruction of the effects of sin. For 
all of this, we go to confession. Mortal 
sin, as a basic orientation toward 
iniquity, sets the Christian against 
God and the communion of saints. By 
its very nature this cries out for a 
conversion, for an internal and ex- 
ternal return to God and the Church. 


Conversion never perfect 


We confess venial sins as a minor 
deviation from the way of salvation. 
They do not cut us off totally from 
union with God and the Church, but 
simply weaken the bonds of grace and 
charity by which that union is main- 
tained. Even sins we have already 
confessed have a somewhat simi- 
lar effect on our present state of soul, 
because in this life our conversion to 
God is never perfect. Sacramentally 
consecrated acts of repentance for 
small failings and for sins of long 
ago help us to reaffirm and intensify 
our union with God, to sweep away 
more and more of our residual sin- 
fulness. 

Contrite confession of our sins is 
the main penitential act in the sacra- 
ment of penance. Consecrated by the 
absolution of the priest, it is enough 
to change drastically the whole orien- 
tation of the sinner’s soul and, if he 
has committed grievous sin, to free 
him of the debt of eternal punishment. 
But he needs further purification and 
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is still liable to some temporal pun- 
ishment, either here or in purgatory, 
for the expiation of lingering attach- 
ment to sin. 

There are many ways in which we 
can diminish this liability. From the 
viewpoint of external reconciliation 
with the Church, the debt of temporal 
punishment is completely paid by the 
performance of the penance imposed 
by the priest after confession. But the 
whole complex of atonement in the 
sacrament—contrition, confession, 
and work of satisfaction—constitutes 
an expiation before God only to the 
extent that the sinner’s heart turns 
from evil and enters into the sacra- 
ment’s meaning. It was thus with the 
long and arduous penances imposed 
in the ancient Church, and it is thus 
with the short and easy penances 
usually given today. 

In the present practice of the 
Church, most of what the sinner must 
do is completed in the act of confes- 
sion itself. What is imposed as a 
“penance” to be done later—generally 
the recitation of some few prayers— 
may not have a distinctly difficult or 
penitential character at all. Whatever 
it is, however, it is suffused and trans- 
formed by the grace of the sacrament ; 
and it is a highly privileged means 
of giving our conversion of heart 
great depth and reality, a chance to 
act out, to “incarnate” and, thereby, 
strengthen our union with Christ and 
the Church. 


Scope of the mystery 


The almost random assortment of 
prayers and good works which may 
be imposed for this purpose drama- 
tizes for us the great scope of the 
mystery of penance. Expiation and 
conversion to God can be carried out 
in every act of our lives, for the whole 
of our growth as Christians is a con- 
tinuous conversion, a liberation from 
the slavery of sin, and a consecration 
of ourselves to Him. 

In the sacrament of penance the 
priest exercises powers which are 
basic to the Church as God’s ap- 











pointed means of saving men. This 
sacrament unites all our daily efforts 
of conversion with the redemptive 
work of Christ and with the merits 
of the whole communion of saints. 
Our union with the work of Christ 
is enriched, reinforced, and guaran- 
teed by our union with the Christian 
community. Immediately after he 
gives sacramental absolution, the 
priest says: “May the passion of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the merits of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and all the 
Saints, together with any good you 
have done and any evil you have en- 
dured, contribute to the remission of 
your sins, your growth in grace, and 
your reward of life eternal.” The de- 
votional act imposed as a penance 
is virtually an indulgenced work, by 
which the superabundant Christ-life 
of the whole Church comes to the 
rescue of a needy and weak member. 


Common vitality 


Christian asceticism is deeply 
rooted in love of the cross. Each 
member of Christ must, by his own 
charity and goodness of life, collabo- 
rate in Christ’s redemptive mission. 
He thus makes his contribution to the 
common vitality—the spiritual treas- 
ury, to use another metaphor—of the 
entire body of Christians. In the Mass 
the individual’s struggles and accom- 
plishments are joined by the Church 
to the offering of Christ. The virtue 
of penance and the sacrament of pen- 
ance are essentially ordered to the 
union with Christ which we achieve 
most perfectly in and through the 
Mass and the Eucharist. 

In virtue of its nature as a salvific 
society, the Church js in a position 
to direct the penance of Christians to 
its perfection. Ultimately, Christian 
penance cannot be understood except 
in terms of a well-rounded theology 
of the Church. Thanks to progress in 
theological reflexion on the Church, 
the true nature of the sacrament of 
penance is again being grasped. By 
this very fact the practice of indul- 


gences has rediscovered its most solid 
foundation, without which it tends to 
become aberrant and lead to flagrant 
abuses and misconceptions. Without 
faith in Christ and the Church, with- 
out the fervor of charity, without sin- 
cere effort of conversion and mortifi- 
cation, the practice of indulgences is 
nothing but barren pantomime and 
pointless calculation. 


Christ-life 

We cannot merely insist that the 
Church has the power to remit sins 
and to dispense indulgences from the 
“treasury of graces.” We must, if 
only to avoid confusion and abuse, 
declare the basis of this power. Christ 
has become by His death and Resur- 
rection the principle of a new life, the 
life of grace, which is a sharing in the 
life of the Holy Trinity. Men are 
called to this life, but can have it only 
by being incorporated into the Chris- 
tian community. Faith and the sacra- 
ments are the way to Christ and to 
newness of life in Him. Through 
charity, our union with Christ be- 
comes operative in works for the 
glory of God and the service of His 
children. By reason of our common 
union with Christ, the growth of 
charity and grace in each member 
of the community profits us all. But 
each of us shares in these benefits 
only to the extent that he is united by 
faith and charity to the Church. 


Jurisdiction and orders 


It is principally through the sacra- 
ments that the Church exercises her 
God-given role as the community of 
salvation. Her two powers, jurisdic- 
tion and orders, both appear in the 
sacrament of penance and compene- 
trate there in a very special way. 
Absolution, which is an act of juris- 
dictional authority, is itself the sacra- 
mental rite by which the power of 
orders is exercised ; and the penance, 
imposed by jurisdictional act, is a 
sacramentally consecrated effort of 
conversion. The penitent’s interior 
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act of contrition is so important that 
the efficacy of the sacrament itself 
depends upon it; without it, his con- 
fession and satisfaction and the 
Church’s God-given powers are sim- 
ply of no avail. 

Their historical development shows 
that indulgenced works are a link be- 
tween strictly sacramental acts of pen- 
ance and the work of conversion- 
through-penance which fills our daily 
lives. The exterior form of indul- 
gences is also explained partly by 
their origin in sacramental practices. 
An indulgence was formerly an au- 
thoritative remission of temporal pun- 
ishment imposed by the Church when 
the sinner confessed his sins. For 
murder or apostasy a penance of sev- 
eral years might have been given. An 
indulgence stated exactly how much 
of this time was being remitted. Now, 
of course, the penances given in the 
confessional are generally quite short. 
The indulgence is granted in terms 
of a hypothesis which is no longer 
verified, since there are no lengthy 
penances to be remitted. When I 
have recited my few Our Fathers 
and Hail Marys, I have done all that 
is necessary in the eyes of the Church. 


A yardstick 


Does this imply that indulgences 
are meaningless? Certainly an indul- 
gence of “300 days” does not mean a 
remission of 300 days in purgatory, 
as is too often supposed. The labels, 
“plenary,” “seven years,” “300 days,” 
simply indicate the relative value the 
Church attaches to each indulgenced 
work. This value is stated in terms of 
the confessional penances which were 
practiced in ancient times. 
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The temporal punishment formerly 
imposed by the Church is used as a 
yardstick for measuring how much 
this particular prayer or good work 
will help us stamp out the remnant 
of sinfulness which we still carry 
within us after our confessional pen- 
ance is done. This remaining sinful- 
ness is precisely our liability to tem- 
poral punishment before God, which 
we never completely escape. Much 
like the penance imposed at confes- 
sion, an indulgenced work is a privi- 
leged and specially consecrated ec- 
clesiastical act of repentance, done in 
union with the good works of the 
whole people of God and made more 
efficacious by participation in the 
boundless vitality of Christ himself. 
Like a sacrament, an indulgenced 
work can be called an efficacious sign, 
signifying and effecting our return to 
God. Like a sacrament, it is adminis- 
tered through the hierarchy, who di- 
rect our repentance and our recon- 
ciliation with God. 

In the light of these considerations, 
it is easy to understand the usual 
conditions demanded for gaining an 
indulgence. One in mortal sin cannot 
gain an indulgence, because he is not 
in union with the source of life itself. 
Confession and Communion bring us 
into closer participation in the life of 
the Church. The performance of the 
assigned work in a spirit of faith and 
fervent charity makes this union still 
more perfect. All these conditions 
affect the dispositions of the man 
seeking to be converted to God. And 
his dispositions determine how much 
he is to benefit from the indulgence 
which he gains. 





CLEMENT TIERNEY 


The theology of mysteries 


Last year marked the tenth anniversary of the death of 
Odo Casel, the distinguished Benedictine monk of Maria 
Laach. Dom Casel is the theologian of the Christian 
Mystery: a theology of the redemptive life of Christ, 





of the liturgy, of the sacraments, of the Mass—in 

all a complete synthesis of Christianity. In his out- 
line of the theology of Casel, Father Tierney states 
that Casel’s contribution lies in having stimulated a 
train of thought and inquiry which bears promise of 
deepening and enriching both sacramental theology and 


the Christian life. 


The Australasian Catholic Record, 35 (1958) 15-22, 118-125, 276-283. 


The comparative study of religion 
has brought to light a common basic 
pattern among the pagan mystery 
cults. Each of them is a ritual presen- 
tation of the death and resurrection 
of a god. The followers of the god 
take part in a religious rite which 
associates them with the saving act 
of the deity. This is the process by 
which they themselves are saved. 
They are now considered as born 
again to a new divine life, the life 
of the god who triumphed over death. 

According to Casel the pagan 
mystery religions cannot explain the 
origins of the Christian mystery or 
liturgical cult. But they were a pro- 
vidential preparation of humanity for 
the divine work of salvation. They 
show how the Christian mystery cor- 
responds to the desires and needs of 
the human heart. 


The Christian mystery 


The Christian life is not simply 
a matter of believing in Christ and 
receiving His grace into our souls. 
To be a Christian in the fullest sense 
demands a real participation in the 
saving acts of Christ. The Christian 
must come into contact with them 


and live by them. He must associate 
himself with Christ’s mysteries. 

We can distinguish three phases 
of the Christian mystery. In the first 
place is God Himself. He is infinite, 
inaccessible, all holy. But the word 
“mystery” implies equally a second 
notion, that of a revelation. This 
mystery — the second phase — is 
realized in history by Christ, God 
Incarnate. The entire life of Christ 
is a progressive revelation of the 
mystery of God. Because of sin, how- 
ever, the mystery of Christ is a mys- 
tery of redemption, a revelation of 
the saving act of God. The third 
phase is the cult mystery, or the 
liturgical mystery, which is an ex- 
tension and application of the mystery 
of Christ. 

The Son of God became man and 
saviour for the sake of sinners. That 
is why He did not appear in a glori- 
ous body but in the flesh of sin, so 
that the sins of men might die in His 
own flesh. After the Resurrection His 
body is no longer the flesh of sin, 
but His entire humanity is trans- 
figured by the divine glory. In the 
language of St. Paul, the Son of Man 
has become the K yrios Pneumatikos, 
transfigured and exalted in glory. 
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Now this itinerary of salvation we 
too must follow. Since it is by His 
passion that Christ has entered into 
His glory, we in turn must live that 
passion mystically with Christ. We 
must pass through His passion to 
enter into His Resurrection. This is 
accomplished in baptism. The bap- 
tized Christian is no longer simply 
a man, but a man transformed and 
divinized. Thus salvation is attained. 
by a real but mystical sharing in 
Christ’s death and Resurrection. 

The essential point is that we can- 
not really share in the saving -acts 
of Christ’s life unless these acts are 
objectively present and accessible to 
us here and now. Hence the theology 
of mysteries professes that the saving 
acts of Christ are. present in. the 
sacraments of the Church. The acts 
of salvation, which took place in 
Palestine under the veil of historical 
accidents, are made present in the 
sacraments under the veil of signs. 
As Leo the Great declared: “What 
was visible in our Redeemer has now 
passed into the sacraments.” And St. 
Ambrose addresses these words to 
Christ: “It is in Your mysteries that 
I find You.” The liturgical mysteries 
are simply the sacramental mode of 
Christ and His work of redemption. 
The difference between the mystery 
of Christ and the cult-mystery lies 
in their mode of existence, not in 
their essence. 


The sacraments in general 


God, Christ, the Church—the three 
phases of the Christian mystery—are 
intimately related. God, invisible by 
His nature, acts visibly in Christ for 
the salvation of men. He makes this 
activity present in the Church by 
means of the sacraments. The mem- 
bers of the Church are thus brought 
into contact with the saving actions 
of Christ so that they might draw 
life from them. 

The sacramental sign is an ef- 
ficacious sign, always involving the 
real presence of the reality which 
it reveals. This is the original sense 
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of the axiom that the sacraments 
effect what they signify. Since the 


_external rite of the sacrament mani- 


fests the work of our redemption, it 
must contain the work of redemption. 
To consider that the sacrament con- 
tains nothing more than the ultimate 
effect of sanctification, i.e., grace, is 
to limit both the significance and con- 
tent of the sacraments. It is a concept 
introduced into theology by the late 
scholastics and at variance with the 
patristic notion. 

Casel reproaches modern theology 
for limiting the real presence of 
Christ to the one sacrament of the 
Eucharist. The glorified Christ is 
really present in all the sacraments 
because Christ is acting in them. 
Moreover, the. sacraments never 
confer grace independently of the 
presence of Christ. 

The central element of Casel’s 
theology, then, insists on the objective 
and real presence of Christ’s saving 
acts in the liturgical mysteries. For 
other theologians the sacraments are 
commemorative signs of Christ’s pas- 
sion but not efficacious signs. With 
the exception of the Eucharist, the 
sacraments contain the power of 
Christ’s passion; but the passion it- 
self is not objectively present. For 
Casel the Eucharist is the key to the 
entire sacramental system. The real 
presence of Christ’s body and blood 
demands the real and objective pres- 
ence of Christ’s passion. But what 
is true of the Eucharist must be veri- 
fied, in an analogous manner, in all 
the sacraments. Otherwise the 
Eucharist is removed from the sacra- 
mental system and becomes an 
isolated reality. 

This does not mean that there is 
no difference between one sacrament 
and the other. The death of Christ 
is present in baptism not as an ob- 
jective sacrificial act, accomplished 
for and by the Christian community 
through the medium of her priests, 
but as a saving act, no less objective, 
but applied to the individual. Thus 
the passion of Christ is objectively 











present in every sacrament; but the 
formal aspect under which it is pres- 
ent, and even the degree of objec- 
tivity itself, may differ from sacra- 
ment to sacrament. 

The saving acts of Christ are 
present in the sacraments for the 
sanctification of men. Grace is cer- 
tainly communicated by the sacra- 
ments but only as the fruit of the 
saving act which is present. The 
sacrament does not contain grace 
abstracted and isolated from the re- 
demption which is its source. It con- 
tains the very saving acts from which 
the grace emanates. 


The Eucharistic mystery 


The Eucharistic mystery implies 
far more than the real presence. The 
body of Christ is present, but it is 
the body given and immolated in 
sacrifice. In the Eucharist the saving 
act of Christ’s passion is both 
signified and made present, for the 
sacraments effect what they signify. 
The Mass, then, is a sacrifice be- 
cause it signifies and makes present 
the sacrificial act of Christ on the 
cross. The Eucharist is the sacrifice 
of the cross made present in a sacra- 
ment, in a mystery. This is the 
thought of St. Cyprian and St. 
Gregory. 

This re-presentation of Calvary 
which takes place in the Mass is 
understood by Odo Casel as a mak- 
ing present of the redemptive sacri- 
fice in all its fullness as a saving 
act. Not only is the passion of Christ 
really present but also the love, the 
obedience, the devotion which ani- 
mated and informed the sufferings of 
our Saviour. According to Casel the 
exact statement of his own thought 
is best expressed in the words of the 
encyclical Mediator Dei, which states 
that the Mass is an act of sacrifice 
in which Christ does what He did on 
the Cross. 

The Eucharist viewed as a mystery 
could never enter into conflict with 
the Cross as a second sacrifice of 
redemption. The redemptive §sacri- 


fice which took place on Calvary 
under the veil of historical accidents 
is made present in the Eucharist 
under the veil of signs. There is a 
perfect numerical identity between the 
two. The Eucharist is a real sacrifice ; 
but the Cross retains its place as 
the unique sacrifice. The Mass is 
essentially a relative sacrifice. It is 
the real, objective commemoration of 
the sacrifice of the Cross. It is es- 
sentially a sacrifice insofar as it is 
a memorial. 

All Catholic theologians admit that 
the Mass and the Cross have the same 
priest and the same victim, that the 
Mass represents and applies the 
sacrifice of the Cross. Very many 
theologians would maintain that the 
Mass 1s a sacrifice insofar as it is a 
sacramental representation of the 
sacrifice of the Cross. But Casel’s 
doctrine is quite distinctive. In the 
Mass the saving event itself of 
Christ’s passion is made present. The 
historical .act of Calvary is realized 
in a mystery. 

Casel believes that this is the tra- 
ditional doctrine found in the primi- 
tive liturgical texts and in the patris- 
tic writings. The fathers of the 
Church consider the Eucharist as the 
image of the sacrifice of the Cross. 
For them the image is not a pure 
symbol. Rather it is the sensible ap- 
pearance of a hidden reality. Hence, 
when the Fathers designate the 
Eucharist as the image of Christ’s 
passion, they profess that the passion 
of Christ is objectively and really 
present under the sacred species. This 
idea prevailed till the ninth century. 
From then on it became more and 
more obscured owing to the Eucharis- 


tic heresies concerning the real 
presence. 
The Mass and redemption 


So far, the Mass has been con- 
sidered as a re-presentation of the 
sacrifice of the Cross. But for Dom 
Casel the Mass involves a real ob- 
jective presence of the entire work of 
redemption. This means that the In- 
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carnation, the passion and death, the 
Resurrection and Ascension, all the 
saving acts performed by Christ, are 
really present again in the Eucharis- 
tic celebration. The Mass is neces- 
sarily a universal re-presentation of 
the entire work of redemption since 
the mystery of salvation is one in- 
divisible whole. Each one of the in- 
dividual mysteries of Christ is, in 
its own way, the cause of our salva- 
tion. In the Eucharist the Incarnation 
is present as the first condition of 
sacrifice ; the passion of Christ as the 
central act; the Resurrection and 
Ascension as the acts by which the 
Father accepts the sacrifice; the 
parousia, the second glorious coming 
of the Son of God, as the final term 
of redemption. This view according 
to Casel is demanded by the prayer 
Unde et memores in the Mass. 

Thus the life of Christ is conceived 
as a gigantic itinerary of salvation 
which goes from the womb of the 
Virgin to the throne of the divine 
Majesty, from the first coming to the 
second coming. While the Church 
lives in the joyful expectancy of the 
parousia, she celebrates the Chris- 
tian mysteries through her liturgical 
cult. The Eucharist is, then, the 
sacred action which commemorates 
the great economy of salvation and 
makes it present for all generations 
until the end of the world. 


Philosophical difficulties 


The theologian is faced with the 
task of illustrating the mystery-pres- 
ence, essentially a mystery of faith, 
and demonstrating its non-repug- 
nance. This is all the more necessary 
because the metaphysics of time and 
place would seem to exclude all pos- 
sibility of the past event of Christ’s 
passion being really present in the 
Eucharist. However, many of these 
difficulties are stillborn if we remem- 
ber that the mystery-presence is a 
sacramental presence. 

The sacramental order is a super- 
natural order which lies midway be- 
tween the symbolic representation of 
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an event and its historical enactment. 
The mystery of Christ in its historical 
and physical reality is realized among 
us in the symbol. However, these 
symbols are not mere exterior and 
empty signs. Rather they contain and 
communicate to us the full reality of 
the new life which Christ our Medi- 
ator offers us. This special kind of 
participation in the life of Christ was 
called “mystical” participation by the 
early Christians. The very existence 
of such an order and the laws which 
govern it cannot be deduced from 
human reason. Although we can 
hardly find words to express such a 
mode of existence, our reason, guided 
by faith, can know that it is possible 
to God. 

Sacramental presence means real 
presence, but reality of an altogether 
special kind, demanded by the very 
purpose of the sacrament which per- 
mits the faithful to participate in the 
life of Christ as Redeemer of their 
souls. For this purpose the historical 
accidents which accompanied the re- 
demptive work have no importance. 
The only thing which counts is the act 
of Christ, the very quintessence of 
redemption. The passion of Christ 
is present in the Mass after the man- 
ner of a substance without temporal 
succession. The general tendency of 
this explanation is to illustrate the 
real presence of Christ’s redemptive 
work in the Eucharist by analogy 
with the real presence of Christ’s 
body and blood. Just as the body of 
Christ is sacramentally present be- 
neath the sacred species, so the pas- 
sion of Christ is sacramentally present 
beneath the same species. 


Four basic principles 


On the basis of this analogy some 
principles can be formulated to il- 
lustrate and clarify the presence of 
Christ’s passion in the Eucharistic 
mystery : 

1. The sacramental presence of 
Christ’s passion in the Eucharist ex- 
cludes a repetition or a renewal of 
the passion of Christ. The fact that 








Christ is now glorified and cannot 
die again does not constitute a dif- 
ficulty if we keep in mind the sacra- 
mental perspective. 

By transubstantiation the sacred 
species contain the body and blood 
of Christ. Yet the body itself of 
Christ is never multiplied or re- 
duplicated. The body of Christ pres- 
ent in the Eucharist is the body of 
Christ present in heaven. Similarly, 
the consecrated species contain the 
passion of Christ. But the passion of 
Ch —_‘s never multiplied or repeated. 
Cc uently it is not true to say 
thai Uhrist suffers or dies again. The 
Eucharistic celebration is not to be 
envisioned in terms of a passion play. 


Beyond space and time 


2. The sacramental presence of 
Christ’s passion is a _ superspatial 
mode of presence. One of the funda- 
mental difficulties against the pres- 
ence of Christ’s passion in the 
Eucharist is founded on the limita- 
tion of place. Historical events are 
enacted in a particular place and can- 
not be transferred from one locale to 
another. However, the sacramental 
existence completely transcends the 
category of place. The body of Christ 
is locally present in heaven. The same 
identical body is present in the 
Eucharist, but it does not acquire any 
local presence. This is due to the 
fact that the body of Christ is not 
related to the sacred species by reason 
of its own quantity. Similarly, the 
identical saving act which took place 
on Calvary is contained beneath the 
sacred species. But it does not acquire 
a new localization, nor is it subject 
to the law of space. Hence the prob- 
lem of multi-location does not exist. 

3. The sacramental presence of 
Christ’s passion is a supratemporal 
mode of presence. An historical event, 
however, is enclosed within the bar- 
riers of time. The passion of Christ 
took place at a definite hour of a 
given month in a particular year. How 
can the same historical event be made 
present at every hour of the day by 


the Eucharistic sacrifice? Moreover, 
if the entire redemptive work of 
Christ is really present, how can the 
thirty-three years of Christ’s life be 
compressed into the short interval of 
the Mass? 

Casel gives to the problem of time 
the same answer he gives to the prob- 
lem of place. The sacramental pres- 
ence transcends the order of time. 
Just as the sacred species alone are 
present in a place, so the sacred rite 
alone is enacted in the order of time. 
The contents of that sacred rite, the 
saving act of Christ’s passion, com- 
pletely exceeds the order of place 
and time. 

The historical saving act of Christ’s 
life is endowed with an eternal per- 
manence by which it transcends the 
limits of time. Christ’s redemptive 
work performed within the geo- 
graphic confines of Palestine and 
within the time limit of thirty-three 
years is a mystery. It is the first 
mystery, the saving act of God mani- 
fested in history and time. Neverthe- 
less the mystery is above history and 
time. The mystery shows us the great 
redemptive plan which is hidden in 
God from all eternity, which is re- 
vealed in time, and which finally re- 
turns to God. As man Christ is the 
way ; as God He is the term. Thus the 
historical event reveals itself as the 
execution of the divine thought. Once 
it is realized in time, it becomes again 
eternity. When the liturgical year 
celebrates the succession of historical 
actions, it does not attach itself to 
them as such but to the eternal con- 
tent which they express and conceal. 


Sacramental mode 


4. The sacramental presence of 
Christ’s passion is a substantial mode 
of presence. In the Mass the passion 
of Christ is present after the manner 
of a substance. The accompanying 
historical circumstances are not made 
present in the sacrament. These do 
not contribute to the salvation of 
mankind. For the purpose of the 
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sacrament one act alone is important, 
the saving act of Christ. In the 
Eucharist, therefore, the passion of 
Christ is made present according to 


against the real presence. The theo- 
logical principles which illustrate the 
real presence can be extended to the 
presence of Christ’s passion in the 


the manner of a substance without 
the historical accidents. 

Casel believes that the conceptual 
difficulties which are brought against 
the theology of the Christian mystery 
are no greater than those brought 


Eucharist. Every objection stems 
from a failure to distinguish between 
the natural mode of existence and 
the sacramental mode. The metaphy- 
sics of time and place have nothing 
to do with the sacrament. 


Providence and crisis 


Christopher Dawson, The Movement of World Revolution (New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1959), 101-102. 


But behind the weak power and the blind science of man, there is the over- 
ruling purpose of God which uses man and his kingdoms and empires for 
ends of which he knows nothing and which are often the opposite of those 
which man desires and seeks to attain. It may be objected that a theodicy 
of this kind is of little practical value. If history is carrying man to an 
unknown goal in obedience to an inscrutable power, there is nothing man 
can do about it. But the Christian view of history is not just a blind fatalism. 
It also asserts the principle of divine revelation and admits the possibility of 
human cooperation with the divine purpose. No doubt man has to work in 
the dark, for it is the condition of Christian existence to live by faith and 
not by sight. Nevertheless, there are moments when the obscurity of history 
seems to be suddenly illuminated by some sign of divine purpose. These are 
the moments of crisis in the literal sense of the word—times of judgment 
when the powers of this world are tried and condemned and when the course 
of history suddenly flows into a new channel. Such was the age of the 
Hebrew prophets, such was the age of St. Augustine, and such is the age 
in which we have the privilege and the misfortune to live today. For the 
present century has been an apocalyptic age—a time of judgment in which 
the established powers and authorities of the world have been put through 
the fire and destroyed or renewed, and when civilizations that have endured 
for thousands of years are being forced. into a new mould. 
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To see God 


ALBERT GELIN, P.S.S. 


To see God is man’s most fundamental desire. It ts a 
desire that found expression time and again in the 

ancient Scriptures. But what did it mean for the Israelite? 
And to what extent did it undergo development? By tracing 
this theme of the vision of God through all its variations 

in the Old Testament, Father Gelin attempts to enrich our 
appreciation of what it means in the New. 


“Voir Dieu, dans l’Ancien Testament,” Bible et vie chré- 


tienne, 23 (1958), 3-12. 


. the Old Testament we are made 
very much aware of God’s transcend- 
ence. He is the Holy One, the In- 
effable, who dwells beyond man’s 
reach. When He chooses, in His own 
way, to reveal Himself to men, He 
inspires in them an attitude of fear 
and trembling heightened by a sense 
of sin. “Mortal man cannot see Me 
and live to tell of it”: this is the 
verdict of Yahweh (Exod. 33:20). 

And yet the vocation of Israel is 
a vocation of alliance. By some mys- 
terious bond God joins Himself to 
His people. The prophets talk of it 
in terms of a wedding that invites 
man to communicate and collaborate 
with the divine. God speaks to the 
heart of Israel (Hos. 2:14): there 
is between them a “recognition’”—a 
reciprocal intimacy (Hos. 2:21-22; 
13:4-5) that is to reach its climax 
in the New Covenant (Jer. 31 : 31-34; 
Ezek. 36 :26-36; Ps. 51). 


“You are a hidden God” 
(Isa. 45:15) 


Mortal man in alliance with the 
transcendent God! In view of this 
fact, it would be possible to predict 
a certain tension in the mind and 
heart of Israel, and we do indeed find 
evidence of it in Chapter 33 of 
Exodus. In verse 11 Yahweh speaks 


to Moses face to face “as a man 
speaks with a friend.” But throughout 
the rest of the chapter distinct reserve 
becomes apparent; and with verses 
20-23 the problem of the “hidden 
God” asserts itself again: as His 
glory passes by, the Lord will cover 
the eyes of Moses; and when He 
takes His hand away, Moses will see 
only his back. “But My face thou 
canst not see.” 

To the Hebrew mind “the face of 
God” becomes an expression of the 
divine totality. In verse 13 when 
Yahweh promises that “His face” will 
go into Canaan, He implies that “He 
Himself” will direct the conquest; 
but He does not intend to be seen 
except in the prodigies and exploits 
that shall serve as signs for Israel’s 
faith. We speak abstractly of Provi- 
dence ; but the Hebrew mind loves the 
concrete, and the allusion to the 
personal presence of Yahweh in re- 
gard to the conquest refers perhaps 
to the Ark. God, in the Old Testa- 
ment, is perceived through “sacra- 
ments” and signs: the “Glory” by 
which He sometimes manifests Him- 
self on solemn occasions of worship 
or of victory coincides more or less 
with the pillar of cloud of verse 9 
which hides Him even as it indicates 
where He is. ; 
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Theophanies of one sort or another 
are very numerous in the Old Testa- 
ment. In order to reveal Himself 
God sets into motion the symbols of 
His presence. The “sign of Crea- 
tion” is set into motion under the 
most dynamic aspect: storm, fire, 
thunder, wind (Ps. 29: 50; Habak- 
kuk 3; Exod. 19:10-19; Ezek. 1). To 
the refinement of faith corresponds 
doubtlessly the gradual diminishing 
of signs: to Elias, who desires to 
renew the experience of Sinai, God 
will reveal Himself neither in wind 
nor earthquake.nor fire, but in a light 
and gentle breeze. 


“My eyes have seen the King” 
(Isa. 6:5) 


“You saw no form at all on the day 
the Lord spoke to you at Horeb 
from the midst of the fire” (Deut. 
4:15). God remains invisible and it 
is no doubt for that reason that in 
His meetings with men He reveals 
Himself under the most immaterial 
and elusive symbol, that of fire. “You 
let Yourself be seen face to face by 
Your people” (Num. 14:14): this 
observation is immediately explained 
by an appeal to the symbol of storm 
and of fire. 

“To see” as “to know” often desig- 
nates, in biblical fashion, a relation- 
ship of proximity, an experience of 
presence. The eye is the principal 
instrument of knowledge; therefore, 
to make known the inner reality of 
a theophany, of the mysterious en- 
counter with God, one has recourse to 
the theme of sight. 

In particular, those who were the 
pioneers of Israel on the historic 
route of salvation were informed of 
their vocations in visions. Jacob, when 
he received the name of Israel, strug- 
gled against someone at the entrance 
to the Holy Land; and in retrospect 
he declared: “I have seen God face 
to face” (Gen. 32:31). As already 
noted, Moses is preeminent in this 
regard; and this preeminence is ad- 
mirably expressed in Num. 12:6-8: 
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“Should there be a prophet among 

you, 

in visions will I reveal myself to 

him, in dreams will I speak to him ; 

not so with my servant Moses! 
throughout my house he bears my 
trust ; 

face to face I speak to him, plainly 

and not in riddles. The presence of 

the Lord he beholds.” 

To this eulogy made by Yahweh 
corresponds that of Deuteronomy 
34:10: “Since then no prophet has 
arisen in Israel like Moses, whom 
the Lord knew face to face.” 

Moreover, the visions inaugurating 
the careers of the greater prophets, 
recounted in autobiographical style, 
give us an impression even more vivid 
— if possible! — of the indescribable 
reality : “My eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of Hosts,” says Isaiah 
(6:5). If Jeremiah realizes the divine 
contact in terms of conversation, 


Ezekiel finds the glory of Yahweh 
(1 :27-28) too blinding to be clear. 
Vision, therefore, is the usual way 


in which God draws close and makes 
Himself present to His chosen people. 
But other ways are to be noted. God 
“awakes my dull ears,” Isaiah tells 
us (50:4-5), and to Paul he speaks 
“things which man is not allowed to 
utter” (2 Cor. 12:4). Metaphors of a 
struggle (Jer. 20:7; Philip. 3:12) 
serve to express the same reality. 


“The face of God” (Ps. 41:3) 


To see the face of a king—that face 
often so forbidding (Ps. 20:10)—is 
to be admitted into His presence (2 
Sam. 14:24; 28:32). The sanctuary 
is also a palace, a palace of a great 
King. Originally, “to see the face of 
God” meant simply to go to the 
temple in order to serve God there; 
this is also the meaning of the ex- 
pression “to look for the face of 
God” (Zeph. 1:6). The liturgical 
flavor is particularly perceptible in 
Psalm 26, in which the author has but 
one desire: “to dwell in the house 
of the Lord” (4-5): 

“It is Your face, Lord, I look for; 





hide not Your face from me” (8-9). 

Like the accused in Psalm 26, the 
exile in Psalm 41 desires to find the 
presence of God at Sion. On the other 
hand, the sick man whom we meet 
in Isaiah 38:11, groans at the idea 
of losing that presence by death: “I 
will no longer see God in the land 
of the living!” And the healing of 
the sinner narrated by Eliu is at- 
tested to in Job 33:26: “He sees the 
face of God with gladness.” 

The liturgical life of Israel is by 
no means independent of the moral 
life. It supposes the moral life: 

“O Lord, who shall sojourn in 

Your tent? 

Who shall dwell on Your holy 

mountain ? 

He who walks blamelessly and does 

justice” (Ps. 14:1-2). 

It is the just man who sees the 
face of God: that is his joy and 
recompense. 

“For the Lord is just, 

He loves just deeds; 

the upright shall see His face” 

(Ps. 107 ). 

From these and other texts it be- 
comes clear that morality is a requi- 
site for worthy access to the sanc- 
tuary. This ardent search for the face 
of Yahweh reaches beyond the limits 
of the sanctuary. It is the very core 
of the religious life: “Seek God and 
His face, seek His face continually!” 
(Ps. 105:4). And the New Testa- 
ment, with its exhortation always “to 
seek the Kingdom” (Matt. 6:33), 
brings its own special emphasis to 
the same point. “To look for the face 
of Yahweh” (Hos. 5:15) is to be con- 
verted, is to find Yahweh Himself 
(cf. also Hos. 3:5; 5:6). Religion is 
a relationship with someone. 

“T had heard of you by word of 

mouth, but now My eye has seen 

you” (Job 42:5). 

It is an essential conversion that 
we have in the book of Job. Here is 
a man who has lost all the signs on 
which his faith depends: children, 
goods, health, reputation. Gone is that 
intellectual security nourished by the 


theology of his time: the harmony 
between virtue and earthly retribu- 
tion has been disrupted. Certainly, 
Job knows himself a sinner as is every 
son of woman, but why is God so 
exacting of His creature? In his in- 
tense search Job poses question after 
question. Is the visage of God so 
impenetrable? Will he ever be re- 
instated: Deep in his heart he awaits 
a theophany : 
“And from my flesh I shall see 
God whom I myself shall see, and 
not another” (Job 19:26-27). 
Job finally begins to realize the 
hope that he has formulated. God 
appears to him in the midst of the 
whirlwind (38:1), in the manner of 
the ancient theophanies. After his 
obscure night, he has rediscovered 
God as a mystery, far beyond the 
moral categories in which he had 
first ranked Him. And we note that 
here too the theme of “sight” has 
been used, this time to mark the en- 
counter of faith with God Himself, 
ineffable and mysterious : “I have had 
sight of thee” (42:5). 


“Fullness of joy” (Ps. 15:11) 


In the measure that the messianic 
expectation develops, one aspires to 
see the salvific manifestation of God. 
This aspiration is magnificently ex- 
pressed in the poems of the Second 
Isaiah, in the psalms of the Kingdom, 
and in the last prophets. 

“The glory of the Lord will be 

revealed 

And all flesh shall see it together.” 

(Isa. 40:5) 

“And all the ends of the earth shall 

see the salvation of our God.” 

(Isa. 52:10) 

“Who will stand with head erect 

at his appearing?” (Mal. 3:2) 

But there is never question in 
these texts of anything other than the 
manifestations of power in the facts 
of final or eschatological history ; they 
do not take us beyond the prodigies 
of Exodus. 

With Psalm 15, however, we are 
aware of a new intimacy. It is dif- 
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ficult to measure the exact import 
of these aspirations. Are they re- 
stricted to this world? Does the full- 
ness of joy before the face of God 
mean nothing more than to dwell in 
His temple? Or is there actually a 
suggestion here of a permanent union 
with God without a clear idea of a 
future life? Love aspires to eternity, 
and it is tempting to see that idea 
under the very vagueness of the 
poetic symbols. 

The sight of God in a future life 
is affirmed in the apocryphal fourth 
book of Esdras and in the apothegm 
of Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai (died 
about 80) which would be the most 
ancient testimony of the assertion in 
rabbinical teaching. But there is no 
note of intimacy: in the work of the 
Rabbi, there is question of appearance 
before the Judge; and in the book of 
Esdras, of the recompense reserved 
for the servants of the Torah. 

One notes that the book of Wisdom 
makes mention of the joys of heaven 


without recourse to the theme of the 
vision of God. 


“They shall see God” (Matt. 5:8) 


After our excursions into the Old 
Testament, we can better appreciate 
the novelty of the promise which 
comes from the heart of Him who 
alone has seen God: “Blessed are the 
pure of heart, for they shall see God.” 
The Christian is prepared for the 
fulfillment of this promise by his 
union with Christ. To the funda- 
mental powerlessness of man before 
such an ideal, the answer of the Old 
Testament has been little more than 
a stuttering: perhaps in Psalm 15:11, 
we have the clearest indication that 
one approaches to the face of God 
by the help of God alone. But in 
these ancient stutterings, especially 
in those of the psalms, we now find 
a new flavor, a kind of foretaste, when 
we reread them with Christ who 
opens the Scriptures for us. 


Yahweh, the divine name 


Myles M. Bourke, The Bridge, I1I, New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 


1958, pp. 271-287. 


Fener Bourke is professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
New York. In his study he surveys some 
forty-two books and articles on the mean- 
ing of YAHWEH, God’s name in the Old 
Testament (Exod. 3:14). 

First, the setting. Moses approaches the 
burning bush, and is told to lead Israel 
out of Egypt. Moses is terrified. “Who 
am I, that I should go to Pharaoh and 
lead the Israelites out of Egypt?” God 
reassures, “I will be with you.” But Moses 
objects, “When I go to the Israelites and 
say to them ‘The God of your fathers has 
sent me to you,’ if they ask me, ‘What is 
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His name?’ what am I to tell them?” 
Why does Moses ask God’s name? It 
seems a trivial question for so solemn a 
moment. Was it because the Hebrews had 
fallen into idolatry in Egypt and no longer 
knew which of the gods He was? Bourke 
rejects this explanation. Rather, he cites 
a bit of Egyptian lore: to know a person’s 
name is to have power over him. A 
myth tells how the goddess Isis put a 
venomous snake in the path of the supreme 
god Re. Re is bitten, and Isis refuses 
to remove the venom until she learns 
Re’s secret, proper name. Re reluctantly 
gives in and tells. The myth doesn’t say 





what the name is, but it ends by calling 
Isis “the great, the. mistress of the gods, 
who knows Re by his own name.” 

It seems to Bourke, then, that Moses 
wanted to guarantee the continuance of 
God’s newly shown favor. The Israelites 
would thus in a way have God in their 
own power. 

And what did God reply? 

“T am who I am (eheyeh asher eheyeh). 
This is what you shall tell the Israelites: 
I am (eheyeh) sent me to you. Thus shall 
you say to the Israelites: He is (Yahweh), 
the God of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
Jacob, has sent me to you. This is My name 
forever ; this is My title for all generations.” 

Both “I am” and “He is” are abbrevia- 
tions of “I am who I am,” serving to 
call“to mind the full statement. This is 
a common biblical device, as is the general 
repetitiousness of the passage. When speak- 
ing of God, the Hebrews would not use 
the first person of the verb but the third: 
Yahweh. The root of this word, written 
Hebrew-style without vowels, is HYH or 
(an older form) HWH. 

Now, just what does HYH mean? .The 
philologists dispute whether it means “to 
be” or “to cause to be,” whether it has 
present or future force. But all this is 
scientific etymology, and completely un- 
known to the biblical writer. Since we’re 
after what the writer himself had in mind, 
we are not helped by philology in this 
instance. 


A Misinterpretation 


How about philosophy? Listen to Etienne 
Gilson in his Spirit of Medieval Philoso- 
phy: “Exodus lays down the principle from 
which henceforth the whole of Christian 
philosophy will be suspended. From this 
moment it is understood once and for all 
that the proper name of God is Being.” 
This interpretation is that of the majority 
of Catholic theologians and philosophers. 
But is it valid? 

“No!” say many modern exegetes. The 
traditional interpretation is a misinterpre- 
tation, based on the Septuagint’s mistrans- 
lation of the original Hebrew. Under the 
influence of Platonism the translator wrote 


“T am Being” (eimi ho on) which scholas- 
tic theologians turned as “sum qui est” and 
the Douay version gives as “I am who am.” 
» ourke is not so sure of the Platonist 
ii. tence, and says we cannot ignore the 
lon, history of the philosophical interpreta- 
tion. The fact remains, however, that it is 
non-biblical and completely out of favor 
with present-day exegetes. 

What do the Scripture scholars say then? 
There are two groups: (1) those who say 
God’s answer has positive content; (2) 
those who say He is refusing to reveal His 
name. 

For the first group, God’s answer shows 
Him to be the ever-present, ever-ready 
helper. This is the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the Talmud and of the medieval 
Jewish scholar Rashi. Martin Buber bol- 
sters this interpretation by claiming that 
HYH never means “to be” simply in the 
sense of existence, but rather “to be pres- 
ent, to be here (or there).” Canon von 
Imschoot contradicts Buber: HYH does 


mean “to exist,” but it stresses existence 
as a dynamic rather than a static concept 
for the Hebrews; and so, van Imschoot 


winds up with a position not so different 
from Buber’s. Another exegete says the 
root is really HWY, and means “to love 
passionately”: God is He who demands 
jealous, exclusive devotion to Himself. 

But this is getting too far into scientific 
etymology. In any case, for all the exegetes 
in this first group it is God’s providence, 
not His subsistence, that is revealed. Bub- 
er’s collaborator, Rosenzweig, says, “What 
meaning would a lecture on God's aseity 
have had for these despondent and unhappy 
men (the Israelites) ?” Furthermore, in the 
Bible God’s mighty deeds for His people 
are repeatedly spoken of as manifestations 
of His i::-me: The plagues show the Egypt- 
ians that He is Yahweh; Ezekiel prophe- 
sies that the Moabites, when punished, will 
know that He is Yahweh; Israel, when 
restored, will build houses, plant vineyards, 
fear no enemies, and know that He is 
Yahweh. 

Finally, by revealing His name, God im- 
plicitly repudiated the belief that lay behind 
Moses’s question, that the knowledge of the 
name of a god gave power over him. 
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Yahweh has no need to conceal His name; 
His creature, man, has no power over Him, 
whether he knows His name or not. Thus 
the Exodus text eliminates all magical 
notions from faith in the true God. 

So much for the first school of thought. 
What of the opposed school, those who 
say God’s answer is a refusal to answer? 
The Dominican scholar, A. M. Durbarle, 
is the outstanding proponent of this view. 
Durbarle’s method is to analyze carefully 
all the parallel texts in the Bible. 

These fall into two groups, those of form 
and those of content. First, form. Durbarle 
finds examples similar in structure to J] am 
who I am: verb, relative pronoun, verb 
repeated. In 1 Kings 23 God tells David 
that the citizens of Keilah will hand him 
over to Saul; so David and his men “de- 
parted from Keilah, and went where they 
went.” One translator writes, “They left 
Keilah and wandered about at random.” 
In 2 Kings 15 David tries to dissuade Ittai 
from accompanying him on his flight from 
the city: “Shall I cause you to wander 
with us, while I go where I go?” A trans- 
lator has, “while I go wherever I may.” 
In 4 Kings 8 Elisha advises the Shunam- 
mite woman to leave the country on account 
of an impending famine: “Arise, and depart 
with your household, and sojourn where 
you will sojourn.” Finally, in Exodus itself 
(Chapter 4) Moses objects to leading the 
Israelites: “Pray, Lord, send by means of 
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him whom You will send.” A translator 
has: “Excuse me, Lord! Give this mission 
to whomever You wish.” Now, in these 
and other examples, the idea is indetermin- 
acy. Therefore that is also the idea in “I 
am who I am.” Actually, says Durbarle, 
if God wanted to stress the “I am,” He 
could simply have left off the relative 
clause. 

But there is more. Besides the parallels 
of structure there are parallels of content: 
there are other places in the Old Testa- 
ment where God is asked His name and 
He replies. In Judges 13 Samson’s father 
is visited by the Angel of Yahweh (Yah- 
weh Himself) and asks: “What is Your 
name?” The reply: “Why do you ask My 
name, which is mysterious?” In Gen. 32, 
Jacob, wrestling with the same angel, asks 
the same question. The reply: “Why deo 
you ask My name?” 

Durbarle concedes that in the course of 
history the name Yahweh came to be full 
of meaning for the Jews. But this was not 
because of the word itself, but because of 
the mighty deeds (especially the Exodus) 
associated with the word. 

Hebrew is a concrete language. It has 
no simple way of expressing the indetermi- 
nate, the ineffable. The repetitive “I am 
who I am,” concludes Bourke, is the 
perfectly appropriate reply to the Jews’ 
“hidden God” (Isa. 45:15). 


Joseph A. Fitzmeyer, S.J., reviewing Jozef T. Milik’s Ten Years of Discovery 

in the Wilderness of Judaea, “Studies in Biblical Theology 26” translated by 

J. Strugnell. (Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 1959), Theological Studies 20 
(1959), 450. See THEOLOGY DIGEST 5 (1957), 67-72; 7 (1959), 120-22. 


Milik refuses to accept the Jaubert thesis that the Last Supper was celebrated 
by Jesus as the Essene Passover on the Tuesday evening in Holy Week. 
In this he finds himself in the good company of some reputable NT scholars; 
cf. P. Benoit in Revue biblique 65 (1958), 590-94; J. Jeremias, in Journal of 
Theological Studies, n.s. 10 (1959), 131-33; P. Gaechter, in Zeitschrift fiir 
katholische Theologie 80 (1958), 555-61; J. Blinzler, in Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 49 (1958), 238-51. 
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Rational life beyond the earth? 


Angelo Perego, S.J., “Origine degli esseri razionali extra- 
terreni,”” Divus Thomas (Piacenza), 61 (1958), 38-24. 


Ace: treating a number of questions 
concerning the nature and origin of angels, 
Father Angelo Perego, S.J., continues his 
article by examining the case for rational 
life beyond the earth. 

Are there men—or any species of rational 
material being—inhabiting the outer reaches 
of our far-flung universe? 


History of the question 


The ancients thought not. The fathers 
and earlier scholastics, anchored for a 
millenium and a half to the Ptolemaic 
astronomy, scarcely thought so. The Mid- 
dle Ages considered it unchristian to posit 
even the population of the Antipodes 
(would this not compromise the unity of 
our fallen race, and the universal Redemp- 
tion? )—let alone the heavens! 

The first, then, to suggest the possi- 
bility of a plurality of inhabited planets 
was Nicholas Cusanus (1401-64). Cardinal 
Cusanus refused to exclude rational life 
a priori from any celestial body, adding 
that not every conceivable composition of 
matter and spirit had to be similar to ours. 
The birth of modern astronomy pushed the 
question to the fore: Galileo was warned 
not to put anybody on the moon, and Gas- 
sendi was similarly circumscribed. But with 
the final reconciliation of the Copernican 
world-concept with the Christian faith, up 
came the same point once again, to be 
considered in turn by a dozen serious 
thinkers of the last hundred years. 

First place among all the proponents 
of intelligent life on other planets belongs 
to J. Pohle (1884), who mounted from a 
possibility to an appropriateness to an 
exigency. The universe had to be populated 
beyond the earth, in order to bear witness 
to the glorious works of God, to demon- 
strate that God’s creativity is not restricted 
to a single composition of soul and matter, 
and to counterbalance the failure of the 
human race. 

Last of all, says Perego, the recent 
“flying saucer” stories and the fast ap- 


proaching age of the interplanetary rocket 
have aroused the interest of our own times. 

Is it possible that there are men like us 
on other planets? Not in our solar system, 
says science. There is everywhere either too 
much heat or too little, or no oxygen, or no 
water, or something else is amiss. Mars is 
not as unsuitable as the other planets, but 
even there conditions are favorable for no 
better than some very low form of vege- 
tative life. 

Somewhere in another “solar system”? 
All the other systems are too remote, and 
their discovery is still too recent, to supply 
us with the data we require to form really 
well-grounded opinions. But their number, 
it would seem, is so staggering, that we 
dare not exclude the likelihood that condi- 
tions similar to those of earth could be 
found on some of them. Thus the possi- 
bility confronts the scientist that there may 
indeed be “men like us’ there. 


Wide range of possibilities 


A priori, intelligent beings could surely 
inhabit another world. God could even 
create a species that would live and thrive 
on the “uninhabitable” planets of our own 
solar system, simply by specifying as suit- 
able for these creatures the environment to 
be found on the planet He chose. (He will 
endow our own glorified bodies with prop- 
erties enabling them easily to live in con- 
ditions less “suitable” than are to be found 
on any of the planets of our sun; and 
what is preternatural to us could be natural 
to a being of another nature.) 

Neither philosophy nor theology demands 
the existence of intelligent beings on other 
planets. In the hypothesis that ours is the 
only inhabited planet, the end of creation 
would still be achieved through the number 
of rational beings who would acknowledge 
the works of God and render Him due hom- 
age. Some theologians think that God could 
have created a material universe devoid of 
all rational life which would still manifest 
the glory of God. 
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Perego admits too that God is free to 
create any being anywhere, intelligent or 
not, provided such a being does not in- 
volve a contradiction. Indeed, not only 
His freedom, but His wisdom, power, 
mercy, providence, and justice would be 
admirably manifested did the possibility 
eventuate in actuality. Neither original sin, 
nor the universality of the Redemption, 
nor the unity of the human race would be 
impeached by the discovery. A race of 
“men in outer space” would not be ours 
at all, and thus could be found 1) in a 
state of pure nature, or 2) in a state of 
original justice, or 3) fallen and redeemed, 
or 4) fallen and not redeemed. 


In the first instance, their end would be 
an eternal life of natural bliss; if they 
sinned, God might pardon them on natural 
contrition. In the third case, their redemp- 
tion could have been effected in any of in- 
numerable ways, including the Incarnation 
of the Word in their own nature; for, 
according to St. Thomas, the Word is not 
limited to a single hypostatic union (Sum. 
Theol., III, q.3, a.7). 

Hence, while not requiring men in outer 
space, theology admits the possibility and 
would admire the reality. Indeed, it finds 
appropriate reasons why there should be 
untold billions of them, flung across the 
whole universe in various states of nature. 
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JOSE MARIA SAIZ 





Children who die without baptism 


According to the positive institution of Christ (John 3:5) 
baptism is necessary for salvation. The only known substitutes 
for baptism of water are baptism of desire and baptism 

of blood (martyrdom). But for infants, these seem normally 
inaccessible. Is there any other way in which they 

can enter heaven? Father Saiz examines some present-day 
theories. (On the dogmatic value of the principle that baptism of 
desire is impossible for infants, see William A. Van Roo’s 
article, “Infants Dying Without Baptism,” in 

THEOLOGY DIGEST 3 [Winter, 1955], 3-9.) 


“En torno a los nifios que mueren sin bautismo,” 
Estudios Eclesiasticos, 32 (1958), 21-70. 


Bec Christ children were saved 
through circumcision or through an 
external rite called the sacrament of 
nature (remedium naturae). These 
means, however, lost their salvific 
power with the promulgation of the 
Gospel, which made baptism neces- 
sary for salvation. In this article we 
shall limit ourselves to the fate of 
children who die without baptism in 
lands in which the Gospel has been 
promulgated. 

Everyone agrees that the omnipo- 
tence of God is not limited by the 
sacraments given to men for their 
salvation. Hence, no one doubts that 
God could give the supernatural 
happiness of heaven to some child 
who dies without baptism. Isolated 
exceptions can occur in the economy 
of the sacraments, as is the case with 
physical laws when miracles take 
place. Our question is: “Has God 
established some ordinary, normal 
way by which unbaptized infants can 
be saved?” 

Of all the attempts to eliminate 
limbo for infants and to make heaven 
a possibility for them, the opinion of 
Father M. Laurenge, S.M., is, per- 
haps, the most opposed to the tradi- 


tional teaching. According to this 
teaching death ends the time of merit 
and demerit for all men. Laurenge, 
however, postulates for children who 
die without baptism a first instant 
after death in which they decide by 
personal choice their eternal salvation 
or condemnation. 


Choice after death 


This hypothesis stems from the 
salvific will of God and the absolute 
necessity of baptism. God wishes all 
men to be saved, including children 
who die without baptism. Hence God 
apportions the means necessary so 
that salvation may be possible for all, 
children as well as adults. Moreover, 
baptism in one of its three forms is 
indispensable for salvation. Now, 
since the children in question do not 
have any manner of baptism at their 
disposal in this world, God should 
make salvation possible for them after 
death. For Laurenge, the traditional 
doctrine of limbo is incompatible with 
God’s sincere salvific will. 

Laurenge appeals to St. Thomas’s 
doctrine concerning the decisive 
choice imposed on all men after they 
have attained the use of reason. After 
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death the souls of unbaptized children 
enter eternity stained with original 
sin but free from all personal sin. In 
the first instant of eternity, these 
souls, assisted by the grace of God 
face the problem of their destiny. If 
they choose well, original sin is for- 
given, grace is infused into their souls, 
and they immediately enter heaven. 
If they choose badly, they sin gravely 
and are condemned. In other words, 
God makes salvation possible for 
them by something like baptism of 
desire, by which they determine their 
own eternal destiny. 

Critique: The hypothesis of Lau- 
renge has two points in its favor. It 
makes man responsible for his own 
eternal happiness or misery. It also 
eliminates limbo and with it any im- 
plication that a natural beatitude is 
possible for man in this order of 
providence. But Laurenge’s opinion 
has several aspects that are vulnerable. 

1. His thesis seems to be irrecon- 
cilable with the teachings of the 
Church. For the third canon of the 
Council of Carthage teaches that 
children who leave this world without 
baptism cannot enter heaven. Laur- 
enge disregards this canon. 

The Councils of Lyons and of 
Florence state that those who die 
with only original sin, soon go into 
hell. According to the interpretation 
commonly given to this statement of 
the Councils, infants dying in the 
state of original sin go into “hell” 
(infernum) in the sense that they 
are forever deprived of the beatific 
vision; but they do not suffer either 
from this privation or from any posi- 
tive punishment. For Laurenge, how- 
ever, such infants go either to heaven 
or to the hell of eternal and positive 
punishment. Moreover, Laurenge 
does not consider this statement of 
the Councils as an infallible definition. 
In this he is mistaken. 

2. The salvific will of God means 
thet God gives all that is necessary 
« Tis part for the salvation of all 
me . For Laurenge the salvific will 
means that God puts within the per- 
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sonal reach of each individual the 
necessary means for his salvation. As 
a matter of fact, the salvific will is 
antecedent and conditional and its 
practical efficacy can be annulled by 
secondary causes. This is clear in the 
case of adults who are condemned. 
In such cases human freedom, the 
secondary cause, frustrates the ef- 
ficacy of the divine salvific will. 

The case of children is different. 
They are incapable of personal re- 
sponsibility. With respect to these 
children the salvific will exists even 
when it is voided by secondary causes 
distinct from the individual. For ex- 
ample, a mother deliberately refuses 
to baptize her child, who she knows 
is going to die. Would anyone say 
that God did not confer the necessary 
and sufficient means for the salva- 
tion of this child? 


Final illumination 


Father Garcia-Plaza de San Luis 
is a follower of the German theologian 
Klee, who, at the end of the last cen- 
tury, introduced the “final illumina- 
tion” theory. According to this theory, 
God gives these children at the last 
instarit of their earthly life an ex- 
traordinary illumination by which 
they acquire the use of their intellect 
and will and the power to make an 
act of perfect charity. Hence, baptism 
of desire is possible for them as it is 
for adults, and with it the attainment 
of salvation. This illumination, ac- 
cording to Garcia-Plaza, is not neces- 
sarily miraculous; for no one knows 
the ordinary course of human nature 
during the last moments of life. He 
adds a second argument based upon 
the manifest predilection of Jesus 
Christ for infants. Besides, he claims 
that without this final illumination 
these infants would be condemned 
through no fault of their own. 

Critique: The author himself ad- 
mits that this theory is no more than 
probable. It is not found in Scripture, 
and it lacks support from tradition. 
It postulates a continually repeated 
miracle without sufficient reason. 











This illumination is an extraordinary 
means and hardly seems consonant 
with the wisdom of God, who insti- 
tuted an ordinary means for the re- 
mission of original sin, namely, 
baptism of water, knowing that its 
reception would often be impossible. 

Moreover, Pius XII indicates that 
baptism of desire is not possible for 
infants. And the Decretum pro 
Jacobitis, when it urges baptism of 
water, explains that it is the only 
means of salvation for children. 
Garcia-Plaza answers that the Church 
says that she does not have any other 
remedy, but does not deny that God 
might have one. 

This may be a logical conclusion, 
but it does not satisfy the historical 
context of the Council’s‘ statement. 

Father Antonio Pacios Lopez says 
that the solution to this problem de- 
pends on the question : Do unbaptized 
infants die without ever having the 
use of reason, not even at the last 
moment of their existence ? According 
to Pacios the reply most conformable 
to dogma is that which favors illumi- 
nation in the last instant. He cham- 
pions this opinion as involving some- 
thing quite ordinary. 


Miraculous intervention 


One of his arguments is that Christ 
died for each of these children in- 
dividually. Now is God to refrain 
from a miracle, which costs Him 
nothing, to save a child when for that 
child He died upon the cross? Every- 
one admits this miracle, if it is neces- 
sary, for the adult who does all that 
he can for his salvation. Why not 
admit it also for the child, who, al- 
though he does nothing, does all that 
is possible for him? 

Besides, the nature of liberty seems 
to demand some sort of illumination 
in this case. When the soul of a child 
passes to eternity, it is capable of lov- 
ing or hating God. The only deter- 
mining factor is a free decision. This 
decision should be made before death, 
not afterwards. 

On the same occasion on which 


Jesus inculcated the necessity of bap- 
tism, He also insisted that the con- 
demned souls are lost because they 
resist positively and personally the 
light of truth. If God created free 
beings, He had in view primarily their 
free response to His love. This ob- 
jective would be frustrated if the child 
had no chance to choose God. 

Critique: Pacios sees the miracu- 
lous intervention of God as a neces- 
sary consequence of the universal re- 
demption. Still, redemption, even 
though it was certainly ordained for 
all, must be accomplished in each 
individual by the means which God 
has established. 

Moreover, it is difficult to see how 
Pacios can reconcile this theory of 
final illumination with the traditional 
teaching of the Church on the unfor- 
seen nature of death. This teaching 
is strengthened by the Divine 
Master’s exhortation to constant 
vigilance, because death will come 
like a thief in the night. 

Again, Pacios places the illumina- 
tion at the instant of death: the in- 
fant is thought of as being still in this 
life. But this illumination, although 
chronologically coinciding with death, 
is nevertheless logically posterior to 
it. It is not an act of the human com- 
posite. It is an act proper only to a 
separated soul ; it is not an act of man 
nor an act of this life. 


N. Sanders, O.F.M. 


Father Sanders seems to make a 
parallel between the effects of grave 
personal sin and original sin. By 
grave sin we lose grace and divine 
charity, although we retain faith and 
hope. This also happened in the case 
of Adam. By sin Adam lost grace and 
divine charity but retained the in- 
fused virtues of faith and hope, which 
he transmitted to his descendants. 
Children, therefore, come into this 
world with these two previous dis- 
positions, which, added to the faith 
of the Church, make justification pos- 
sible for them before they die. 

Critique: There is no foundation 
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for Sanders’s argument that Adam 
preserved for us the infused habits of 
faith and hope. The whole super- 
natural life comes to us from Christ 
our Redeemer. Nothing comes from 
Adam except human nature and 
original sin. We are reborn to the 
supernatural order by our incorpora- 
tion in Christ. We cannot dissociate 
supernatural faith, which is the source 
of all justification, from Calvary. 


J. Mulders, S.J. 


Father Mulders presents three con- 
siderations which make salvation pos- 
sible for these children : 

1. Man comes into existence rooted 
in the supernatural order. The whole 
world was germinally baptized in 
Christ when the Savior died on the 
cross. This supposes a previous neces- 
sary transformation in man which 
comes to him from Christ and which 
implies a supernatural orientation of 
his faculties of intellect and _ will. 
Through this supernatural transfor- 
mation the child, without personal 
acts, is capable of salvation although 
it does not receive baptism of water. 

2. Death is the decisive moment for 
the election of the last end. Since the 
death of Christ, death has a redemp- 
tive character. Death is not a sacra- 
ment; but all the sacraments find 
their ultimate meaning in death; be- 
cause it is the beginning of the full 
revelation of the mysteries of grace 
which are hidden in the sensible signs 
of the sacraments. 

3. Pius XII in his encyclical, 
Mystici Corporis, speaks of an un- 
conscious desire which draws men 
to the Church. Mulders notes that the 
encyclical seems to be speaking of 
adults, but in reality it speaks of all 
men, children included. 

It is by this unconscious desire 
that children can make good use of 
the supernatural transformation of 
their intellects and wills, be justified, 
and attain their salvation. 

Critique: Mulders expresses a de- 
sire to follow the traditional teaching 
of the Church on the necessity of 
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baptism. But it seems difficult to show 
that the unconscious desire of which 
the encyclical speaks is the baptism 
of desire such as the Church and 
theologians have always understood 
it. Added to this is the clear fact that 
Mystici Corporis speaks of man with 
reference to adults and not to chil- 
dren. Again, how can these infants 
make good or bad use of the super- 
natural transformation of their intel- 
lects and wills, since, according to 
Father Mulders, they are incapable 
of personal acts? 

Since children are naturally in- 
capable of baptism of desire, is it pos- 
sible to postulate a salvific desire for 
the sacrament on the part of their 
parents? Father Héris, O.P., has re- 
cently revived the thesis of Cardinal 
Cajetan. He begins his study with a 
summary of the Church’s official doc- 
trine. He concludes that baptism of 
water is necessary for the salvation 
of children. It should never be 
omitted. But the case of children who 
die in the womb is not included in 
the pontifical documents. It has never 
been defined that they have no other 
means of salvation. He studies the 
thesis of Cajetan and its history at 
Trent, where it was not condemned. 
He then adds that sacramental the- 
ology and especially that of St. 
Thomas leads us to admit the pos- 
sibility of salvation for these children 
through the faith of their parents. 


The role of faith 


The central idea in the argument 
of Héris is the link between faith and 
the sacraments. As a sequel to the dis- 
pute with the Protestants, Catholic 
theologians have insisted on the 
ritualistic aspect of the sacraments 
against the Protestant affirmation of 
justification by faith. But the tradi- 
tional doctrine as well as that of the 
Angelic Doctor stresses the compact 
solidarity between faith and _ the 
sacraments. This solidarity can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. It is faith which gives the sacra- 
ment all its value. 











2. This faith can be simply the 
faith of the Church and of the parents, 
who are part of the Church. 

3. In baptism of desire, living 
faith is enough to sanctify the soul 
without baptism of water. 

4. In the Old Testament under the 
Mosaic Law and among the Gentiles 
under the natural law, the faith of 
the parents was sufficient for the 
justification of children. Will not the 
more perfect faith of the New Testa- 
ment also be sufficient for the salva- 
tion of children? 

The sacraments are rites, through 
which God operates to give us grace; 
and, on man’s part, they are rites ex- 
pressing man’s faith. In baptism the 
godparents must make an act of faith 
in the name of the baptized. For God 
gives grace through sacraments only 
when man gives himself to God by 
faith. Without a lively faith, the 
sacramental rite, regardless of its 
exact administration, is a fruitless 
gesture. According to St. Thomas, 
“the sacraments are certain signs ex- 
pressive of faith by which man is 
justified . . . the power of the sacra- 
ments which is directed to the remis- 
sion of sins, comes chiefly from faith 
in the Passion of Christ.” Why may 
children not be justified by the faith 
of their parents when they cannot re- 
ceive the sacrament of baptism? 

Critique: Father Héris’s attempt 
to make salvation possible for un- 
baptized children is less opposed to 
the teachings of the magisterium than 
the other opinions. His hypothesis is 
consonant with the genuine depend- 
ence of children on their parents in 
the natural and in the supernatural 
orders. Praiseworthy, also, is the em- 
phasis that he gives to faith within 
sacramental theology and the connec- 
tion that he points out between faith 
and baptism, which is called officially 
the sacrament of faith. 

Héris, however, seems to exag- 
gerate the role of faith. Hence, he 
diminishes the importance due to the 
sacramental rite. Faith does give the 


sacrament its quality as a sign. Yet 
sacramental efficacy is not derived 
from faith, but from the Passion of 
Christ. Moreover, Heris’s theory 
does not make clear the distinction 
between the sacraments of the two 
testaments. Besides, in baptism of 
desire it is not faith, but love, which 
is the cause of justification. 


Solidarity with Christ 


E. Boudes bases his solution on 
the universal solidarity of Christ with 
men and the implicit desire for bap- 
tism proceeding from the Church, not 
from parents. According to this 
opinion, the law of solidarity unites 
all men in Adam. For this reason we 
are born in original sin and for this 
reason we die. Jesus Christ is the new 
Adam, who, as head of all humanity, 
represents it better and with more 
efficacy. Unbaptized children die as 
a consequence of original sin. But 
they will rise on the last day, as 
theologians commonly admit. Their 
resurrection comes from Christ. The 
law of solidarity, therefore, affects 
their bodies. Can it not also affect 
their souls? 

Baptism of water is a necessary 
means for the functioning of the law 
of solidarity in the individual. But 
this necessity is not absolute. Sub- 
stitutes—martyrdom and love—avail 
in extraordinary circumstances. 

The solidarity in Adam is imposed 
without the intervention of one’s own 
will. Can this not also happen with 
solidarity in Christ? The Church can 
substitute on the social level an im- 
plicit desire for the act which the 
children are incapable of as indivi- 
duals. This implicit desire of the 
Church would be the condition for 
the functioning of the solidarity with 
Christ, so that children who die with- 
out baptism could be saved. 

Critique: Solidarity with Christ 
does not demand that everyone who 
fell in Adam must be saved. One can 
have solidarity with Adam and not 
have solidarity with Christ. This is 
true even of one who is free from 
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personal sin, e.g., a child just before 
he receives baptism. 

Solidarity with Christ admits of 
degrees. One can possess solidarity 
with Christ and yet not have it suf- 
ficiently to enter heaven, e.g., a priest 
with the spiritual characters of bap- 
tism, confirmation, and holy orders, 
who by sin lacks solidarity through 
charity and grace. 


Conclusions 


Man comes into existence with 
original sin, which is a true sin proper 
to each man and which carries with 
it the punishment of condemnation, 
the privation of supernatural happi- 
ness. The divine mercy, however, 
met this human misfortune with the 
redemptive death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, an effect of the universal sal- 
vific will of God. 

According to the Council of Trent, 
despite the fact that Christ dies for 
all men, only those to whom the 
merits of His passion are communi- 
cated receive the benefit of His death. 
The words of Christ to Nicodemus 
declare that the unbaptized are ex- 
cluded from eternal happiness. This 
has been the teaching of the universal 
Church for many centuries and it is 
supported by declarations of the of- 
ficial magisterium. The salvation of 
unbaptized infants is impossible be- 
cause they inherit original sin at the 
first moment of their existence. Bap- 





Mightiest in the Mightiest 


St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I, 25, 3, ad 3. 


tism is a means, not an obstacle, to 
salvation. But this means cannot 
benefit those who do not use it. 
The necessity of baptism for sal- 
vation does seem to compromise 
God’s universal salvific will, at least 
in the case of those infants who, with- 
out anyone’s fault, cannot be bap- 
tized. But the dependence of children 
on their elders in the supernatural 
order parallels their dependence on 
their parents in the natural order. 
Secondary causes can frustrate both 
natural and supernatural life. 
Recently there have appeared sev- 
eral attempts to open heaven to these 
children. But these attempts do not 
seem to be tenable. They are gen- 
erally founded on valid theological 
principles, but they violate these prin- 
ciples in applying them to this case. 
It cannot be said that the teaching 
of the magisterium up to the present 
has closed the question, but it has 
declared itself sufficiently so that no 
modification is likely to occur. 
Parents grieving over the pre- 
mature death of a child can be con- 
soled by the realization that the exact 
lot of a particular child cannot be 
known, because there may be excep- 
tions within the divine plan. Added 
to this is the consolation that, al- 
though these children are deprived of 
heaven, they possess natural happi- 
ness. Moreover, they have escaped 
hell, which might have been their fate 
had they lived to an adult age. 


The omnipotence of God is most manifest in forbearance and mercy; for the 
supreme power of God is most clearly evident in the fact that He forgives 
sins freely. For He who is bound by the law of a higher authority is not 


free to leave sins unpunished. 
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Church and state: a bibliography—I 


compiled by Mother Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J. 


Recent writings on the manifold aspects of church and state indicate 
several emergent trends in contemporary social structures and attitudes. 
It seems clear, first of all, that the secular humanists have attained 

a recognized if marginal status along with Protestants, Catholics, 

and Jews as a constituent group within American pluralism. 

Pressures to eliminate or emasculate the imperatives of religion in our 
common life have resulted in serious efforts to redefine their role 

in a society undergoing a period of sapid transition. Divergent groups, 
wrestling with the problem of how far to go in seeking public and 
corporate expression of their particular religious and moral convictions, 
are more inclined to accept minimal civil legislation in controversial matters. 


A growing number of scientific sociological studies are undermining 
the practice of constructing from doctrinaire material straw 

men as alleged representatives of different socio-religious positions. 
These studies reflect as well as stimulate inter-faith dialogue 
which has, so far, proved to be the best method of promoting 
understanding, resolving tensions, and agreeing on appropriate action 


in matters of shared concern. 


The thorniest problem on the domestic front centers in the 

relationship of family, church, and state in education. Internationally, 
the moral aspects of war have occupied the attention of scholars 

and statesmen searching for a viable system of coexistence 

without prejudice to essential religious commitments. 

The following items represent selections from the abundance of material 
on church, state, and society, and on inter-faith of dialogue. 

Selections from material on other aspects of the problem will be 
continued in the next issue of THEOLOGY DIGEST. 


Church, state and society 


Abell, A. I., “What America Stands For: 
The Religious Aspect,” Review of Politics, 
21 (Jan., 1959), 24-52. Expert historical 
summary of the intimate relationship be- 
tween American democracy and the vari- 
ous modes of religious expression. 


Alexander, R. J., “New Social and Political 

Trends in the Roman Catholic Church,” 
Journal of International Affairs, 12 (No. 
2, 1958), 144-49. Notes shifts in Church 
policy on political and social matters in 
Europe and Latin America since World 
War II in the direction of: 1) more gen- 
eral acceptance of political democracy, and 
2) a greater concern with the application 
of Christian principles to the solution of 
social problems. 


Bennett, John C., Christians and the State. 


New York: Scribner’s, 1958. Competent 
and comprehensive study of the theologi- 
cal basis of the state, its nature and func- 
tions, together with a perceptive and fair 
discussion of current church-state issues. 


Beth, Loren P., The American Theory of 
Church and State. Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press, 1958. Endorses a theory 
of extreme separation as the one best cal- 
culated to minimize conflict. In areas of 
overlapping jurisdiction, appropriate 
boundaries should be determined by the 
state—the only agency which can speak 
for all. 

Berkouwer, G. C., Recent Developments in 
Roman Catholic Thought. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Eerdmans, 1958. Study of re- 
cent changes and shifts in Catholicism 
against the background of the essential 
unchangeability of the Church. Certain as- 
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pects of the “New Theology” and con- 
temporary biblical research indicate to 
the author hope for a return to the “Word 
of God.” 


Birnbaum, Norman, “The Secularization of 
Society,” Christianity and Crisis, 19 
(March 2, 1959), 20-22. An agnostic charts 
the course which led to the secularization 
of society and is now tainting the Church 
itself. 

Blanshard, Paul, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power. Beacon, 1958. Second edi- 
tion to bring the record up-to-date. 


Charriére, Most Reverend Francois, “The 
Catholic Church and Religious Tolerance,” 
Catholic Mind, 56 (July-August, 1958), 
293-304. Catholics, even if they are in a 
preponderant political position, are not re- 
quired by doctrinal principles to interfere 
with the religious freedom of dissidents. 


“Church’s Responsibility for Society,” Re- 
ligion in Life, 27 (Spring, 1958), 163-207. 
A symposium. Richard Dickinson in 
“Rauschenbusch and Niebuhr: Brothers 
Under the Skin?”—points out the similar- 
ity of the two as social prophets, despite 
theological differences. 

Frederick A. Shippey in “Sociological 
Forms of Religious Expression in West- 
ern Christianity,” indicates the need for 
further research in this area formerly re- 
served to philosopher, historian, and theo- 
logian. 

Robert M. Miller in “The Social Attitudes 
of American Methodists, 1919-1929,” 
shows the deep interest of this group in 
the structure and functioning of society. 
Charles W. Fisher in “Toward a Christian 
Social Ethic and Action,” claims that the 
churches should judge social phenomena 
according to the Christian social ethic. 


Cogley, John, ed., Religion in America. 
New York: Meridian, 1958. Papers given 
at the top-level Seminar on Religion in 
a Free Society, sponsored by the Fund 
for the Republic, in New York, May, 1958. 
Cousins, Norman, Jn God We Trust. New 
York: Harper, 1958. Documents which 
show the Founding Fathers in agreement 
on “religion-in-general,” but with a very 
superficial theology. 

Cross, Robert D., Emergence of Liberal 
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Catholicism in America. Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1958. Good historical 
account of the “liberal” movement among 
those actively concerned with improving 
the relations between Catholicism and 
American society. 


Cuninggim, Merrimon, Freedom's Holy 
Light. New York: Harper, 1955. Favors 
a separation of church and state which 
emphasizes the “enabling” rather than the 
“disabling” aspects of the First Amend- 
ment. 


Dawson, Christopher, “Catholic Culture in 

America,” Critic, 17 (June-July, 1959), 
7-9, 58-59. More important than political 
influence is the cultural contribution which 
Catholics are increasingly called upon to 
make to American society. 

De Albornoz, A. F. Carrillo, “Roman Ca- 
tholicism and Religious Liberty,” Ecu- 
menical Review, 11 (July, 1959), 405-421. 
(To be continued) 

De Boer, Cecil, Responsible Protestantism: 
Essays on the Christian’s Role in a Secu- 
lar Society. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Eerdmans, 1957. Chapters on church-state 
issues show an openness of mind and 


understanding of Catholic thought and 
practice. Secularism poses the chief threat 
to modern America. 


de Bovis, André, S.J., “L’Eglise dans la 


société temporelle,” Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, 79 (March, 1957), 225-47. A 
balanced estimate of the permanent and 
the transitory, the definite and the rela- 
tive in church-state relations. 


Drucker, Peter F., “Organized Religion and 
the American Creed,” Review of Politics, 
18 (July, 1956), 296-304. The unique 
American tradition of a secular state kept 
free by a religious society is faced with 
the problems of determining what con- 
stitutes “religion” and where to draw the 
line between the ban on establishment and 
the obligation to support religious life. 


God and Caesar: Christian Approach to 
Social Ethics, ed. by Warren A. Quan- 
beck, Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub. Hse., 
1959. Nine excellent selections from the 
annual Lutheran Social Ethics Seminar 
at Valparaiso University, Indiana, which 
point to the complex relations between 





church and society as the core of the 
ambiguities of a pluralistic society. 


Gordis, R., “Church, State, and the Will of 
God,” Christian Century, 75 (Dec. 31, 
1958), 1504-07. To preserve both the vi- 
tality of religion and the rights of men 
in a free society priority should be given 
to the individual religious consciousness 
in preference to either church or state. 


Guerrero, E., “Una leccién de civismo 
cristiano,” Razén y Fe, 159 (Jan., 1959), 
7-14. The French Bishops in their pro- 
nouncement regarding the plebiscite on the 
new French Constitution showed how 
church-state doctrine can be flexible with- 
out abandoning basic principles. 


Hales, E. E. Y., The Catholic Church in 
the Modern World. Garden City, New 
York: Hanover House, 1958. The histori- 
cal record from the French Revolution to 
the present with an explanation of why 
the Church has acted as she has in social 
and political relations. 


Hartmann, Albert, Toleranz und Christ- 
licher Glaube. Frankfurt am Main: Josef 
Knecht Carolusdruckerei, 1955. Survey of 
the history of the idea of tolerance and 
its relation to Christian truth and love. 
The concluding chapter, “Freedom of 
Conscience and the State,” is a solid pres- 
entation of principles in the light of con- 
temporary facts. 


Hudson, Winthrop S., Understanding Ro- 

man Catholicism: A Guide to Papal 
Teaching for Protestants. Westminster, 
1959. Does not distinguish between papal 
teaching and ruling power and considers 
both incompatible with American democ- 
racy. 


Hirschmann, Johannes Baptist, “Church, 
State and Society—A Roman Catholic 
View,” Lutheran World, 5 (June, 1958), 
16-27. A comprehensive consideration of 
basic Catholic principles, the mode of their 
realization in the present historical mo- 
ment and their relation to ecumenicity 
which should include a fellowship of ac- 
tion in the social sphere as well as inter- 
faith discussions. 


Johnson, F. Ernest, ed., Patterns of Faith 
in America Today. New York: Harper. 


Selections on classical and liberal Protes- 
tantism, Roman Catholicism, Judaism, and 
naturalistic humanism by outstanding rep- 
resentatives: Robert McAfee Brown, Ed- 
win E. Aubrey, Charles Donahue, Simon 
Greenberg, John Herman Randall, Jr. 


Lercaro, Giacomo Cardinal, Archevéque de 
Bologne, “Tolérance et intolérance reli- 
gieuse,” La Documentation Catholique, 56 
(March 15, 1959), 335-47. Developments 
in the Church’s attitude towards civil tol- 
erance and religious liberty find Catholics 
no longer concerned to defend as “thesis” 
an allegedly ideal church-state arrange- 
ment. This is not a matter of mere prudent 
expediency, but a legitimate adaptation of 
permanent principles to modern pluralistic 
society. 


Maclear, James F., “ ‘The True American 

Union’ of Church and State: The Recon- 
struction of the Theocratic Tradition,” 
Church History, 28 (March, 1959) 41-62. 
In Massachusetts and Connecticut even 
after disestablishment, conservative Prot- 
estantism adjusted to the American situ- 
ation by blending religious loyalty and 
good citizenship. 


Marty, Martin, “The Triumph of Religion- 
in-General,” Christian Century, 75 (Sept. 
10, 1958), 1016-19. “The New Man in 
Religionized America,” C.C., 75 (Sept. 
24, 1958), 1072-75. “The New Establish- 
ment,” C.C., 75 (Oct. 15, 1958), 1176-79. 
“Protestantism in Panurbia,” C.C., 75 
(Oct. 29, 1958), 1232-35. “Revival of In- 
terest,” C.C., 75 (Nov. 12, 1958), 1296-99. 
“The Remnant: Retreat and Renewal,” 
C.C., 75 (Nov. 26, 1958), 1361-65. In- 
cisive observations on the erosion char- 
acteristic of the new shape of American 
religion as shown in: the dulling of the 
rough edges of Protestant theological dis- 
tinctions to a blurry “religion-in-general,” 
obscuring of the legal lines separating 
church and state, the loss of particular 
values in our present “realized pluralism.” 


Miegge, Giovanni, Religious Liberty. New 

York: Association Press, 1957. An over- 
simplified and unsympathetic summary of 
the knotty problem of Roman Catholic 
church-state doctrine. 


Muelder, Walter G., Foundations of the 
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Responsible Society. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1959. Notes recent develop- 
ments in Catholic and Protestant attitudes 
towards church-state relations and prob- 
lems of appropriate political action in 
areas of social welfare. 


Murray, John Courtney, S.J., Catholic 
Mind, 57 (May-June, 1959), selections on 
the problems of a religiously pluralist so- 
ciety: “Challenges Confronting the Amer- 
ican Catholic,” 196-200. “Church, State 
and Religious Liberty,” 201-15. “Church, 
State and Political Freedom,” 216-29. 
“America’s Four Conspiracies,” 230-41. 
“The State University in a Pluralist So- 
ciety,” 242-52. “The Catholic University 
in a Pluralist Society,” 253-60. “The 
Confusion of U. S. Foreign Policy,” 261- 
73. “God, Man and Nuclear War,” 274-88. 


Murray, A. Victor, The State and the 
Church in a Free Society. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1958. Maintains that the real 
spirit of Protestantism is the only genu- 
ine alternative to the twin authoritarian- 
isms—Catholicism and Communism. 


Nau, P., O.S.B., “The Authority of Ordi- 
nary Teachings of the Popes,” Theology 
Digest, 7 (Winter, 1959), 3-8. Clear and 
balanced presentation of a widely mis- 
understood subject. 


Nichols, Roy F., Religion and American 
Democracy. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
Univ. Press, 1959. The current threat to 
the “voluntary system” of church-state 
relations which has enabled religion to 
exercise a constant influence on social in- 
stitutions can be met by courage derived 
from spiritual insights. 


Niebuhr, Reinhold, Essays in Applied 
Christianity, ed. by D. B. Robertson, New 
York: Meridian, 1959. Collection of Nie- 
buhr’s writings on the “church.” Section 
on “The Catholic Heresy,” summarizes 
his thought on Catholic-Protestant ten- 
sion areas. 

Obenhaus, Victor, The Responible Chris- 
tian. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1957. An 
examination of church-state issues and the 
meaning of the First Amendment in terms 
of Protestant theology. 

O’Dea, Thomas F., American Catholic Di- 
lemma. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1958. 
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A perceptive sociological study of Catholic 
intellectualism and the status of Catholics 
in American secular society. 


O’Donohoe, J. A., “Some Canonical and 
Theological Aspects of Church-State Re- 
lations,” National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, 55 (Aug., 1958), 54- 
60. A theological examination of the prin- 
ciples which govern church-state relations. 
Does not mention the political norms 
which guide statesmen in policy decisions. 


Ong, Walter J., S.J., Frontiers in Ameri- 
can Catholicism. New York: Macmillan, 
1957. Provocative essays on the problems 
and opportunities of Catholics in twentieth 
century America. 


American Catholic Cross- 
roads. New York: Macmillan, 1959, 
Stresses the person-to-person aspect of 
church-state issues as Catholicism encoun- 
ters the secular culture of the modern 
world. 
Parsons, Talcott, “The Pattern of Religi- 
ous Organization in the United States,” 
Daedalus, 87 (Summer, 1958), 64-85. The 
present pattern represents a new mode in 
institutionalization of the relations between 
religion and society, which is not, how- 
ever, secularization. By redefinition, re- 
ligion’s social role should be the regula- 
tion of the motivational commitment of 
the individual to the values of his society. 


Pfeffer, Leo, Creeds in Competition. New 
York: Harper, 1958. The positions of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews on cur- 
rent church-state issues are presented. 
Endorses the extreme separation followed 
by the Court in McCollum. 


Religion and the Free Society. New York: 

Fund for the Republic, 1958. Pamphlet 
issued by the Fund containing essays with 
divergent views of controversial matters. 
“Religion and Society: A Symposium,” 
Modern Age, 1 (Fall, 1957), 120-45. Three 
distinguished scholars discuss aspects of 
a Christian society: Murray, John Court- 
ney, S.J., “The Freedom of Man in the 
Freedom of the Church”; Répke, Wil- 
helm, “Liberalism and Christianity”; 
Wright, David McCord, “Toward a 
Christian Approach in Judging Economic 
Systems.” 





Rouquette, Robert, “La Vie Religieuse,” 
Etudes, 298 (Juillet-Aout, 1958), 108-11. 
In his brilliant book, Pour une réconcilia- 
tion francaise. Laicité XXe siécle, (Hach- 
ette, 1958), Professor Albert Bayet of 
the Sorbonne proposes a “dogmatism of 
non-dogmatism” in his advocacy of a so- 
ciety in which all is relative. No recogni- 
tion is given to contemporary developments 
in church-state doctrine since Catholic 
teaching is presented in terms of “thesis” 
and “hypothesis.” 


Rowland, Stanley J., Land in Search of 
God. New York: Random House, 1958. 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism 
are confronted with the problem of how 
to communicate the idea of a living God 
so as to change the frame of reference of 
lives so engulfed in secularism and super- 
ficial piety. Cursory treatment of some 
current church-state issues. 


Sanders, Thomas G., A Comparison of 
Two Current American Roman Catholic 
Theories of the American Political Sys- 
tem with Particular Reference to the 
Problem of Religious Liberty. Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, Columbia Univ., 1958. Excellent 
study which concludes that the dynamic 
view tends to reduce tension between the 
Catholic Church and American society. 
It does not contain an objective obliga- 
tion to alter the existent structure of 
church-state separation and assumes a 
minimal correspondence of civil law with 
natural law. The weak point of the dy- 
namic view is the attempt to interpret 
Leo XIII within its framework—since 
Leo conceived of an ideal Catholic order. 


Shields, Currin V., Democracy and Catholi- 

cism in America. New York: McGraw, 
1958. Shows the compatibility between 
Catholicism and democracy by analyzing 
each in its “official” terminology. 


Soe, Niels H., “The Theological Basis of 
Religious Liberty,” Ecumenical Review, 
11 (Oct., 1958), 36-42. With its properly 
biblical foundation, religious liberty could 
not long exist in a non-Christian society, 
though the skeptics among us have a prod- 
ding role to play in maintaining a spirit 
of tolerance. 

Spann, Edwin R., “The Freedom of the 


Church and the Freedom of the Citizen,” 
Religion in Life, 25 (Spring, 1956), 205- 
16. Denies that Father John Courtney 
Murray, in his writings on church and 
state, has accomplished a true defense of 
religious freedom in a democracy, on the 
basis of principle. Spann attributes to the 
Pope a plenary power which might find 
him redefining the common good so as 
to exclude religious freedom. 


Underwood, Kenneth W., Protestant and 
Catholic. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. A 
sociological study which shows the author 
aware of the different levels of relation- 
ship between Catholicism and the state 
and of the fact that the Church is a living 
organism as well as a hierarchical insti- 
tution. 


Webb, L. C., Church and State in Italy, 


1947-1957. Cambridge, 1958. 


Weigel, Gustave, S.J., Faith and Under- 
standing in America. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1959. Essays and lectures con- 


cerned with the central problem of the 
relation between religion and contempo- 


rary American society. 


Inter-faith dialogue 


Barrett, Patricia, R.S.C.J., “Church and 
State: Dialogue Continued,” Social Order, 
9 (April, 1959), 169-76. Discussion of the 
dimensions of the dialogue in America as 
reflected in current church-state writings. 


Cohn, Werner, “American Catholicism To- 


day,” Commentary, 27 (Feb., 1959), 173- 
76. A comprehensive review -of current 
publications dealing with the “enigma” of 
Catholicism and the ambivalence displayed 
towards it by outsiders. 


De Albornoz, A. F. Carrillo, “Roman Ca- 
tholicism and Religious Liberty,” The 
Ecumenical Review, 11 (July, 1959), 405- 
21. A Research Associate for the World 
Council of Churches cites extensive refer- 
ences to show that inside the orthodoxy 
of the Roman Catholic Church there exists 
another quite different theory than the 
“thesis—hypothesis” doctrine. 

Duff, Edward, S.J., “Protestant Ethical 
Perspectives,” Social Order, 8 (Dec., 
1958), 487-94. Analysis of Protestant 
thought-trends revealed in recent publi- 
cations. 
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Fowell, Myron W., “Catholic-Protestant 

Cooperation,” Christian Century, 76 (Jan. 
21, 1959), 76-78. Encouraging account of 
success of a ten year old inter-denomina- 
tional social action project in Massachu- 
setts. 


Mulcahey, A. C., “Are Americans Afraid 
of Religion?” Cosmopolitan, 145 (Dec., 
1958), 54-58. Concludes from church-state 
debates that genuine and profound re- 
ligious faith is a better guarantee of 
tolerance than a vague “faith in faith.” 


“Protestant-Roman Catholic Dialogue,” 
Christianity and Crisis, 19 (June 8, 1959). 
A fine discussion of the elements of our 
common faith which lie behind the prob- 
lems of living together in a religiously 
pluralistic society. Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
“Inside American Roman Catholicism,” 
79-81. Thomas F. O’Dea, “The Ideologists 
and the Missing Dialogue,” 81-84. Wil- 
liam Clancy, “A Roman Catholic View of 
American Protestantism,” 85-87. 
Protestant rejoinder: Christianity and 
Crisis, 19 (Aug. 3, 1959). Henry P. Van 
Dusen, “American Catholicism: Grounds 
for Misgivings,” 115-17. Finds the trend 
in official Roman Catholicism to be retro- 
gressive and reactionary and very little 
influenced by “liberal” Roman Catholics. 
Dialogue, by furthering mutual under- 
standing, may disclose deeper differences. 
Claud Nelson, “The Dialogue Continued,” 
117-18. Urges dialogue at every level to 
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deal with specific problems as well as gen- 
eral principles of inter-faith relations. 
Disunity among Christians weakens the 
impact of our total witness to each other 
and to the secular and non-Christian cul- 
tures. 


Robinson, A. P., “A Protestant Looks at 
the Catholic ‘Threat’,” Catholic Mind, 56 
(Dec., 1958), 485-95. Excellent address 
given at the First Church and State As- 
sembly of the New York East Conference 
of the Methodist Church. Advocates a co- 
operative inter-faith approach to practical 
community problems. 


Seminar on “Religion in a Free Society,” 
sponsored by the Fund for the Republic, 
New York, May, 1958. Representative 
reports and comments by: Arthur Gilbert, 
The Reconstructionist, (Oct. 3, 1958). 
Carl F. H. Henry, “Religion in a Free 
Society,” Christianity Today, 2 (May 26, 
1958), 30-31, 34, 39. Martin Marty, “A 
Dialogue of Conspirators,” Christian Cen- 
tury, 75 (May 28, 1958), 638-39. Arthur 
Moore, “Special Report: Religion in a 
Free Society,” Christianity and Crisis, 18 
(June 23, 1958), 91-92. James O’Gara, 
“Catholics and the Dialogue,” Common- 
weal, 68 (May 30, 1958), 227-29. 


Weigel, Gustave, S.J., “Catholic and Prot- 
estant: End of a War?” Thought, 33 
(Autumn, 1958), 383-97. Perceptive an- 
alysis of the advances and retreats of the 
inter-faith dialogue in America. 


Bernard J. LeFrois, S.V.D., The Woman Clothed with the Sun (Roma: Orbis 
Catholicus, Rappresentaza Herder, 1954), 258. 


As the body of Christ, the Church is identified with Christ, and hence born 
of the woman (Mary), and is her offspring. As the great instrument of 
divine life . . . the Church is also Mother of Christ (according to St. Paul’s 
own presentation: “my little children, with who I am in travail until Christ 
be formed in you” (Gal. 4:19), and hence is identified with Mary. 
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Christianity In Conflict 
by John A. Hardon, S.J. $4.50 


Father Hardon gives a a ape highly objective appraisal of Prot- 
estantism, as seen through Catholic eyes 


The Catholic Dimension In Higher Education 
by Justus George Lawler $3.95 
A distinguished contribution to the current dialogue taking place within 


the American Catholic community on the apparent failure of Catholics to con- 
tribute substantially to the intellectual life of the nation. 


The Primacy of Charity In Moral Theology 


by Gérard Gilleman, S.J. 
Translated by André Vachon, S.J. and William Ryan, S.J. $5.50 


It is Father Gilleman’s purpose to re-emphasize the link between moral 


theology and dogma, so that morality is not merely preparation for the sacra- 
ment of Penance, a position which it seems to have been forced into today. 


The Intellectual Life 


by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. Cloth $3.00 
Translated by Mary Ryan Paper $1.50 


Father Sertillanges’ book has long been a vade mecum to students and 


scholars, and has afforded encouragement and guidance to those beginning a 
life of active dedication to Truth. 


Their Rights and Liberties 


by Thomas O’B. Hanley, S.J. $2.95 


A concise, thoroughly documented historical study concentrating on the 
relationship between the beginnings of freedom in Colonial Maryland and the 
struggle for freedom in England. 
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France. 

Sciences Ecclésiastiques. Review of philosophy 
and theology appearing three times a year. 
Edited and published by the Jesuit Philo- 
sophical and Theological Faculties in Montreal, 
1855 est, rue Rachel, Montreal 34, Canada. 
Scripture. Quarterly journal of the Catholic 
Biblical Assn. (England); 141a Kensington High 
Street, London W.8, England. 

Theological Studies. Quarterly journal of the- 
ology published by the Theological Faculties 
of the Society of Jesus in the United States; 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. 
*Theology and Life. A quarterly published by 
the Lancaster Theological Seminary of the 
United Church of Christ (Evangelical and Re- 
formed), Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Tijdschrift voor Geestelijk Leven. A journal of 
the spiritual life edited by the Dominican Fa- 
thers of Holland. Published at Ploegstraat 23, 
Antwerp, Holland. 

Una Sancta. A quarterly journal of inter- 
confessional encounter. Edited by Una-Sancta- 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft, z. 2t. Heidelberg, Korn- 
market 5, Soziale Fravenschule, Germany. 
Published by Kyrois-Verlag, Meitingen b. 
Augsburg, Germany. 


Journals marked with an asterisk are not Catholic publications. The above list includes journals 
from which digests or abstracts were taken for this issue, even though the journal may have been 
listed previously. Subsequent issues will continue this list. 





